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THE MAKING OF STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS. 


By THEODORE DREISER. 





RECENT exhibition of American colored glass 
{\ in Berlin has won extensive praise from those in 
Europe who are interested in the most beautiful of the 
industrial arts. It is not putting it too strongly to say 
that the results of American invention and skill have 
been a revelation when it has been freely admitted 








that the opalescent glass is far superior to the famous 


foman ware, which it has been the aim of the foreign 
artist and artisan to equal ever since the revival of 
interest in this material. Beyond this it is hardly 
necessary to do more than enunciate a principle upon 
which American decorative art has been developed, 
and that is that the results must express entirely new 
ideas. In the making of picture windows the European 
artist has sought, first of all, to reproduce the work of 
the Middle Ages, very beautiful as it is, but the Amer- 
ican, with a lack of respect for tradition which, after 
all, generally proves commendable in the long run, 
understands beyond everything else that the medieval 
artist would have done better if he had only known how. 
Therefore, with a more perfect acquaintance with the 
properties of his material, the American artist has, by 
abandoning the old system in several respects, as we 
shall see later on, produced results so splendid, and 
so thoroughly in accordance with modern scientific 
knowledge, that his work is bound to be universally 
adopted for its better meeting the demands of the day. 
In doing this, he has returned fundamentally to the 
principle of the very earliest recorded attempt at 
using colored glass for filling window openings—made 
by Singhalese artists about 306 B.C.—the combination 
of small gemlike pieces of glass, having all the brilliancy 
and depth of color that are found in precious stones— 
the true ‘‘mosaic principle.’ 

But before using these differentiating terms, the 
reader must be sure of the vernacular. We speak of 
‘mosaic,’’ ‘‘stained’? and ‘‘painted’’ glass. In 
mosaic glass the design is brought out by the use of 
shaped fragments of colored glass, bound together by 
strips of doubly grooved lead; in stained glass a per- THE CARTOON. 
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manent transparent color effect is secured 
by the action of heat on certain metallic 
oxides applied to the surface as pigments, 
while in painted glass the colors are pro- 
duced by enamels fused to the surface by 
means of heat. 

Painted glass was one of the artistic 
glories of the Middle Ages. There is but 
little of it left now. The dawn of the 
modern world, through the Renaissance of 


SELECTING 
Grecian and Roman art and literature, in 
Italy, which spread instantly over civilized 
Europe, put a sudden end to the develop- 
ment of medieval ideas. For over three 
hundred years, until the Romantic revival, 
early in the present century, everything 
that stood for Gothic art was ugly, it was 
wrong, it was all that ‘‘out of style’’ and 
‘*bad taste’’ imply. And against what 
could resentment created by the sight of 


THE 
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monuments that could not be suppressed or 
hidden better be directed than a painted 
window? 

We now understand what distinguishes 
the three kinds of glass used in window- 
making. It frequently happens, and in 
the older examples of ecclesiastical design 
it is nearly always the case, that all are 
combined in window. American 
artists have abandoned the use of paint 


one 


PLATING. 
and stain, since they are not only less 
less brilliant than homo- 
geneous colored glass. There is a decided 
tendency to rely entirely upon the mosaic 
treatment, and to limit the use of paint to 
the representation of the human figure. 
The superiority of American glass win- 
points, greatest of 


durable but also 


dows lies in several 
which is that their makers have succeeded 
in producing every variety of glass. To 





xccomplish all that has 
been done so far, glass 
has been made in all the 
colors of the spectrum 
and has undergone a 
thousand different 
transformations. The 


shapes have been not 


less varied than the 
colors. The so-called 
‘*‘jewels,’’ or pieces of 
richly colored glass cut 
with facets after the 
manner of precious 
stones, have added im- 
mensely to the _ brill- 
iancy of modern de- 
signs, and have been 
particularly effective 
when introduced in the 
setting or framework of 
a picture window. 
They are imported for 
the most part from Ger- 
many, but the greater 
part of the flat glass 
used is made in the im- 
mediate neighborhood 
of New York, under the 
direct supervision of the 
art-workers who utilize 
it. As many as five 
hundred color combi- 
nations are carried in 
stock by the glass 
factories. 

In the manufacture 
of this glass for win- 
dows, the material em- 
ployed is much _ the 
same as in ordinary 
sheet and plate glass— 
i double — silicate of 
lime and soda, the color- 
ing being due to the ad- 
dition of metallic oxides 
which are soluble in the 
fused glass. The ma- 
terials needed for the 
basis are, as_ before, 
sand, limestone and al- 
kali. They are mixed 
in the proper propor- 
tions—that is to say, 
about thirty parts of 
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and forty of soda to every hun- 
dred parts of sand, and fused in 
fire-clay crucibles in the ordinary 
furnace. The coloring matter is added at 
(different stages of the process, according 
to the nature of the material. 

The mineral world has pretty 
thoroughly ransacked to obtain the needed 
and additions to the 
stantly being made as the result of further 
investigation. The violet 
generally produced from 


are 


glass 


been 
list are con- 


colors, 


shades 


manganese or 


are 


from very small quantities of cobalt. The 
deep blues, indigos, purple-blues and 
normal blues are had from varying portions 
of cobalt. Peacock-blue comes from cop- 
per, and the finest greens are got from cop- 
per and chromium. The dull sea-water 
tint comes from ferrous oxide. The oxide 
of copper gives an emerald-green. 

The yellows come from a variety of 
sources. The sesquioxide of uranium gives 
a fine fluorescent yellow; the oxide of lead 
a pale yellow, and the oxide of silver 
applied as a pigment to the surface 
of glass a permanent yellow stain. The 
higher oxide of iron gives an orange color, 
but as it has a strong tendency to become 
reduced, it is necessary during the manipu- 
lation of the glass to keep some oxidizing 
agent present, such as oxide of manganese. 

In the reds a number of excellent shades 
are readily obtainable. Manganese fur- 
nishes a variety of pinkish reds; copper, 
in its lower oxide, the fine blood-red of 
Bohemian glass, and gold the deepest and 
most brilliant of all reds, that of the well- 
known ruby glass. 

This list, however, is but a fragment. 
It bears to the complete array of color at 
the command of the glass-worker about the 
same relation that an inventory of crude 
pigments would bear to the fine distinctions 
of an artist’s intended 
only to suggest the mineral basis of many 
The fine gradations of color, and 
the rich tones, are difficult to obtain. In 
many cases it has taken much experiment. 
The magnificent window by 
Mr. John La Farge, which now faces the 
chancel in Trinity church, Boston, owes 
the brilliancy of its peacock hues to the 
combination of some seventeen ingredients. 

The superiority of American art-work in 
glass, however, is largely due to the in- 


color-box. It is 


others. 


designed 


troduction of the opalescent glass, which 
is now winning such admiration abroad. 
The colors are readily obtained from any 
one of a half-dozen minerals. 

So much for the glass; the building of 
the window is more interesting yet. 

The artist or designer, having chosen 
his proceeds to work it 
roughly on paper. He keeps in mind, of 
the truth that the function of 
colored glass is to modify and not to impede 
the light. Therefore his scheme of color 


motive, out 


course, 
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is studied with great care in its relation to 
the ever-varying light to be transmitted 
through the glass, the harmony of color 
On the other hand, 
the lines in his drawings of figures are so 
planned that they profile against the back- 
ground, as if they were intended for low 
relief, and his leads are so arranged as to 
assist the drawing, to emphasize the out- 
He also 
plans to avoid the use of leads altogether 
when they might diminish the translucent 
qualities or brilliancy of the glass. 

His sketch is at first little more than a 


with color, and so on. 


line and to deepen the shadows. 





CUTTING 
small colored sheet a few 


If this is judged to contain 


suggestion, a 
inches long. 
the proper spirit and feeling of the pro- 
posed window, a larger and more clearly 
outlined sketch is made, and if this prove 
satisfactory it becomes the nucleus of a 
window. The next step is to enlarge this 
to a size which will be a distinct and per- 
fect to the artisan who builds the 
window from it. 

The enlargement of the colored sketch 
to its full size is usually done by women. 
Upon the walls of the workshop are tacked 


guide 
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large sheets of heavy manila paper, and 
all and 
shades of the design very distinctly. As 
much of the enlargement as possible is done 
mechanically, but there always 
much free-hand work requiring genuine 
artistic feeling. Indeed, throughout the 
entire process, artists, true both in feeling 
are needed even in the most 
mechanical portions. When the enlarge- 
ment is finished, the cartoon is divided up 
by heavy black lines so disposed as to repre- 


upon these are drawn outlines 


remains 


and technic, 


sent the doubly grooved lead which will hold 
the fragments of colored glass together. 


THE GLASS. 


Sketch and now taken to 
the storeroom, and appropriate glass for 
the laid 
This may mean almost a restocking of the 
not 


cartoon are 


window is selected and aside, 
room if the appropriate material is 
to be found there. As the accidental 
element, in spite of all the skill on the 
the 


sometimes happens that a 


is necessarily 
ton 
of glass find 
a few pounds of just the right sort. In 


part of glass-worker, 


large, it 


must be searched over to 


some cases several months pass before the 


right tints are selected. 
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The draftsman now makes two sets of 
copies of the cartoon, by means of carbon 
transfer paper. One of these is kept as a 
guide for the artist who leads the bits of 
glass together; the other is divided into 
patterns, the divisions following the places 
of the doubly grooved lead lines. 

In making the artist’s copies, of which 
there are two, the draftsman uses his 
stylus where he thinks the pieces of glass 
should be separated. For instance, he 
finds a spot of rich blue. He runs the 
point around 
the edge of 
this single 
color. When 
he has thus 
marked out 
every separate 
color and all 
the lines of 
the figure, he 
takes off the 
cartoon and 
underneath is 
the manila 
sheet marked 
for the exact 
number of 
pieces of glass 
of which the 
window will 
be composed. 
These separate 
pieces are all 
numbered on 
the paper, and 
then the two 
sheets are sep- 
arated. 

One of these 
sheets is cut 
into patterns 
by a three-bladed scissors, which follows 
all the lines made by the stylus. If an 
ordinary pair of shears were used, the lines 
would be accurately cut, but there would 
be no space left between the pieces for the 
lead which is used to hold them together. 
The three-bladed not only 
along the lines, but cuts out a piece an 
eighth of an inch broad where the line is, 
and therefore each piece of paper gives 
the exact size of its corresponding bit of 
glass. 


GLAZING 


scissors cuts 


A WINDOW. 
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The other artist’s copy, all properly 
marked and numbered, is kept for reference 
in putting the window together. 

The manila cartoon, which shows the 
doubly grooved lead lines, is now laid under 
a sheet of ordinary window-glass. The 
black lines are then traced upon the pane, 
and the ‘‘glass easel,’’ as it is called, is 
stood up before a window, and all the 
pieces of the cartoon that was cut up are 
fastened upon it, in the order in which they 
belong, by means of bits of soft wax. 
When this is 
done, it will 
be seen that 
the pieces of 
paper sepa- 
rated from 
each other by 
an eighth of 
an inch rep- 
resent the 
pieces of glass 
to be used. 

The glass 
for the win- 
dow has al- 
ready been 
picked out 
according to 
the original 
color sketch, 
and now 
comes the 
most impor- 
tant part of 
the mechan- 
ical process. 
The glazier 
must remove 
each of the 
numbered 
slips of paper 
pasted on the glass easel, and replace it 
with glass of the color which the colored 
cartoon at his elbow indicates. The wax 
that holds the slip of paper on the easel 
will also hold the piece of glass when it is 


found and cut to the proper size. 


The glazier then, with the artist stand- 
ing by, with the cartoon and color scheme 
before him, removes one of the pieces of 
paper (or templates, as they are called), and 
passes a sheet of glass of the approximate 
color over the clear space. This is done 
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until a sheet of glass is found which cor- 
responds with the color sought. Some- 
times a dozen or more sheets must be tried 
before the right piece is found. The 
sheet finally selected is cut to the size of 
the template and put in its place. This 
process is repeated until every piece of 
paper on the easel has been removed and 
replaced by glass of the same size and 
the proper color. 
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need attention, but in the picture window, 
in addition to this, a very appreciative 
eye is needed to seize upon just the right 
combination to bring out the draperies and 
the background and the sky. It is 
frequently impossible to secure the desired 
effect with one thickness of glass and the 
glass is then doubled. This practice gives 
both better drawing and deeper color. In 


the matter of draperies, particularly, this 


— 
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' 
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SELECTING THE GLASS. 
the enlarged 
sight, so that 
window may always be 
The workmen who select and 
cut the glass have acquired a surprising 
skill in adapting its accidental variations to 
the needed expression of the thought. In 
mosaic glass of purely geometrical design, 
the requirements of color harmony alone 


The colored sketch and 
cartoon are always kept in 
the completed 
in mind, 


principle is used with telling effect. In 
one of the windows here shown, the 
draperies of the figures were executed in 
white opalescent glass, and the dainty 
shades desired—pale green, pink and yel- 
low—secured by placing back of this frag- 
ments of plain glass of the proper color. 
The effect could scarcely be more delicate, 
yet the color tones are full and strong. 
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In another window, the design of 
Mrs. Cox, the rich purple draperies of a 
seated figure were first executed in a vivid 
blue. This was backed with ruby glass, 
and the result is a magnificent purple, as 
much finer than the artist’s paper color as 
the sunshine is better than gaslight. 

Coming to the flesh portions of the 
picture, the designer again 
takes a hand in the work. 

The portions are cut from 

white opalescent glass and 

mounted in rough frames be- 

fore a window. Nearly all 

other light is cut 
this way the artist can see his 

work under precisely the con- — i 
ditions of the window's final \J, i 
disposal, and can paint to 
correspondingly good advan- 
tage. The colors are put on 
rather heavily, to allow for 
firing, and for the distance 
at which the faces will com- 
monly be seen. In many 
the paint is put 
solidly and then picked off 
with a sharp instrument, giv- 
ing much the effect of etching. 

The painting is done in 
small sections, as it is neces- 
sary to fire the glass, which is 
done from two to four times. 
Each firing requires about an 
hour and a half, and six 
hours is allowed for the kiln 
Before the 
last firing, the flesh portions 
are taken to the figure 
and given place in the other- 
wise completed picture. In 
this way the artist can judge 
just what must be done to 
bring them into perfect har- 
mony with the general color 
scheme. 


When 


en r 


54 
We 


oe 


cases on 


to cool down. 


room 


finally the window THE 


stands completed on the glass easel, the 
fragments of 
one by one and placed in a tray, 
carried 


colored glass are removed 
which is 
to the workbench of the glazier, 
where the pattern to guide the leading has 
been spread out. <A piece of glass is laid 
in its proper place as marked on the de- 


sign. This forms a starting-point to which 


off. In UP ea 
(| Lath 


@: 
eae 


FINISHED WINDOW. 
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piece after piece is added, until the 
whole window is put together, the pieces 
being fastened together with narrow lines 
of lead. 

The strip of lead used has lateral grooves 
to receive the edge of the glass, while the 
anterior and posterior surfaces are smooth. 
As the metal is soft and flexible, the glazier 
has no trouble in 
around the 
what the 
Nails are used to hold the 
outer edge firm. When all 
pieces have been set in the 
lead the joints are 
soldered together on both 
sides of the window, and at 
the same time tinned in order 
to protect them from rust 
and decay. 

In the Ameri 
picture-window makers, the 
subject of leads has been 
studied with great attention, 
with the result that there has 
noteworthy improve- 
ment in the method of lead- 
ing. Leads are now made 
that will bend laterally but 
in no other direction, and 
these are used where the win- 
dow is 


bending it 
no matter 
may be. 


glass, 


outline 


grooves, 


“an school of 


been a 


exposed to strong 
winds; 
leads are made in forms which 
give them the appearance of 
being much smaller; 
are made like hair-lines, and 
yet are strong. 
There is another point of 
contrast between the Ameri- 
can artist in glass and the 
European, and it is this: 
= The former seeks for perfect 
i color effects, paying very lit- 

tle attention to form, as long 
reaches his chromatic 
For this he has been 
few foreign 


also, strong and broad 


others 


as he 
aim. 
found fault with by 
critics, ‘‘men accustomed,’’ as a_ recent 
writer puts it, ‘‘to the crude color of 
Bavarian, Belgian and French modern glass, 
or to the sad, ineffectual glass of England, 
and vapable of understanding our 
advance. ’*’ 

Americans do have faults, however, and 


some 


not 
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the great one hitherto has been their 
disregard of the relationship of their win- 
dows to architectural surroundings; and, 
again, through their clear knowledge that 
the true value of glass as a decorative 
material is dependent upon its color, the 
combination of the same, the prismatic play 
of light, and the niceties in light and shade, 
they have been led to give too much atten- 
tion to this and have too often been careless 
in their drawing. 

Such faults are certainly not unconquer- 
able, and have been overlooked rather than 
created in the evolution of this art along 
the original lines that have been mentioned. 

With this evolution there has gone a 
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marked increase in public interest and ap- 
preciation. The outlook for the minor 
arts in this country is most hopeful, and 
the subject is one on which there is much 
to be said to our young men and young 
women. It ought to be possible to repeat 
the success of the Berlin exhibition, which 
was mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, in other lines of artistic design and 
construction than that of the glazier, whose 
strides have been astonishingly rapid. 
Those who have helped most to bring 
about this high state of development are still 
alive, and so laboring at theirart that it issafe 
to say that the glazier has returned to his 


workshop to adorn the world, or _ its 
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GLAZING LAMP SHADES. 





LINES AT SEA. 


PAINTING THE 


architectural side, as it has never been 
adorned before. He has come back to 
adorn not only the church, but the 
municipal edifice and the home. Moreover, 
he has come back to stay, for it is comforting 


FLESH TINTS 


to reflect that our esthetic development has 
reached a point where whatever has beauty 
and utility, no matter of what style of art 


or of what age, is free 
of taste and sentiment. 


LINES AT SEA. 


By ROBERT LOVEMAN 


WE understand the leagues of land, 
*TA ° 
The mountain and the vale, 
The desert’s hush, the meadow’s blush, 


The jungle and the 
> 


trail. 


But all the sea is mystery, 
From farthest shore to shore, 

Where white ships trip, and slip, and dip, 
And dance across her floor. 


from revulsions 





PRINCES OF EGYPT. 
By CHARLES CHAILLE-LONG 


N Rumelia, on a rock which juts irto the sea of Contessa, stands 

the little town of Cavalla. In ancient days it bore the name 

of Bucephala, named because of its equine configuration by the great 

Macedonian in honor of his horse. In Cavalla was born in 1769— 

the son of Ibrahim Aga, an humble tobacco merchant—Mehemet 
Ali, the future Viceroy of Egypt. 

A French maxim declares that ‘*C’est le hasard qui est le Dieu 
des ignorants,’’ which was most true in the case of Mehemet Ali. In 
an affair in his native village involving the manifestation of unusual 
courage, the son of the Aga attracted the attention of the governor, 
who appointed him a lieutenant in the military contingent which, 
in 1800, was about to embark for Egypt to resist the invasion of the 
French under Bonaparte. 

The government of Egypt was at that time the military oligarchy 
established by the Sultan Selim after the conquest of the country in 
1517. The reign of the Mamelukes had been, for a period of two 
hundred and sixty-seven years, a long series of internecine strifes, 
crimes, and revolutions of palace. Forty-seven princes had sat upon 
the ancient throne of the Pharaohs, and all of them had finished their 
careers by a violent death. 

The memdir of Bonaparte concerning the Mamelukes is highly in 
teresting: ‘‘Selim I. left forty thousand men to guard his conquest, 
and divided them into seven militia corps, six of which were com- 
posed of Ottomans, the seventh of Mamelukes who had survived their 
defeat. He confided their government to a pasha, twenty-four beys, 
a corps of effendis, and to two divans. Of these twenty-four 
beys one was a kiaya, or lieutenant of the pasha. The corps of 
Mamelukes, composed of the finest and bravest, became the most nu- 
merous. The first six corps weakened and died off, and in a little while 
did not number more than seven thousand men, while the Mamelukes 


numbered more than six thousand. 

‘‘In 1646, the revolution was completed. The remaining Turks 
vere sent away, and the Mamelukes reigned supreme. Their chief 
took the name of Cheikh-el-Bilad (Chief of the Country). The 
pashalic was no longer of any consideration. 

‘In 1767, Ali Bey. Cheikh-el-Bilad, declared himself inde- 


pendent, issued coin, and took possession of Mecca. He made war 
against Syria, and allied himself with the Russians. At this moment 
all beys were Mamelukes. 

“In 1798, each one of the twenty-four beys had his own home and 
a following more or less numerous. The least of them had two hun- 
dred Mamelukes. Mourad Bey had one thousand twe hundred. These 
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twenty-four beys together formed a sort of 
republic which submitted to the most 
influential; they divided among themselves 

In 
fifty 
They 


the lands and the places. 


1798, the Mamelukes numbered 
thousand men, women and children. 
could mount twelve thousand men.’’ 

Ali Bey, Bonaparte and Mehemet Ali 
are names which in Oriental history are 
closely linked by the mysterious threads of 
destiny. 

History assigns to Mehemet Ali no un- 
important place among the rulers of men. 
Poor, obscure and illiterate, he from 
the humblest station in life through his 
preéminent genius alone. His opportunity 
came with the abandonment of Egypt by 
the French in 1801, which brought back 
the Mameluke to the scene of his former 


struggles. 


rose 


to the 
Same year 


Mehemet Ali promoted 
pashalic in 1806, and the 
undertook the suppression of the Wahabite 
insurrection in Upper Egypt. 

In 1811, to 
placate the Mamelukes, he resorted to a 
Draconian measure, which, though casting 
a upon the name of the great 
Rumeliote, has been widely condoned upon 
the principle that the end justified the 
means. A French historian in referring to 
the tragic incident says, ‘‘If we must at- 
tribute to Mehemet Ali the massacre of the 
Mamelukes, it is just to accord to him the 
credit for the admirable results which have 
come therefrom. ”’ 

The incident may be brietly recited: On 
the Ist of March, 1811, the implacable 
Mamelukes, whose presence in Cairo was a 
perpetual menace of revolution, were in- 


was 
in 


having sought in vain 


shadow 
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vited to a great banquet at the citadel. In 
the early dawn, after a night of feasting, 
they mounted their steeds to regain their 
homes. In the narrow defiles a terrific fire 
was poured down upon them, under which 
horses and riders fell in an entangled, strug- 
sling Only one of their number 
escaped—not, as fiction would have it, by 


mass. 


leaping on horseback over the rampart wall 


sixty feet high—but because Emin Bey had 
failed to respond to the invitation, and 
when informed of the fate of his companions 
est ped into Syria. 


YOUNGER CHILDREN 

In 1820-21, Mehemet Ali sent an 
pedition to the upper Nile, which resulted 
in the conquest of the Egyptian Soudan, 
ind the founding of Khartoum, its cap- 
tal, at the junction of the Bahr-el-Azrak 
Blue Nile) and the Bahr-el-Abiad (White 
Nile). 

In 1833, he rebelled against the author- 
the Porte and his army into 
Syria and Asia Minor, commanded by his 

m, the illustrious Ibrahim Pasha, with 

hom was distinguished 


6x- 


ty of sent 


associated a 
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Frenchman, Colonel Séves, better known 
as Soliman Pasha. 

The Sultan, unable to cope successfully 
with his ambitious vassal, accepted the inter- 
of Britain, Russia, Austria 
and Prussia. France, actuated by a desire 
to uphold Mehemet Ali, held aloof from 
manifestly to the 
Moslem reformer. Yielding to the amica- 
ble but timid counsels of France, Mehemet 
Ali reluctantly consented to cease hostilities, 
and the 14th of May, 1833, 
the convention known ‘*the 


vention Great 


a combination hostile 


signed 


of 


on 


as Peace 


OF ISMAIL PASHA. 


Kutaya’’; but his restless spirit was not to 
be repressed and in 1839 the 
Egyptian army advanced into Anatolia, 
and with victory at Nezib, Ibrahim 
Pasha of the situation. But 
for the selfishness of the Powers interested 
in the Turk, the interminable Eastern ques- 
tion would perhaps have been there solved 
the interests and 
humanity. The delays upon 
Mehemet Ali by the friendly but vacillat- 
ing ministry of Louis Philippe afforded 


for long, 


a 


was master 


in best of progress 


imposed 
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ample opportunity to the allies to weaken 
Ibrahim’s position. The Porte and his 
friends by insidious proclamations aad 
rumors, coupled with the abundant use 
of gold, succeeded in sowing disaffection 
among the Egyptians. Finally the British 
fleet bombarded Beyrout, and the allied 
troops debarked and Ibrahim Pasha was 
obliged to withdraw and return to Egypt. 

On the 15th of July, 1840, the Powers 
met in convention in London and _pre- 
scribed the unconditional submission of 
the Pasha of Egypt. Mehemet Ali, with 
no other alternative, submitted, and on the 
ist of June, 1841, the Sultan issued the 
firman which, under the provisions of the 
convention, invested Mehemet Ali with 
the hereditary viceroyalty of Egypt and 
its dependencies forever. To each 
ceeding Viceroy the Sultan of Turkey has 
addressed a firman of investiture—thus to 
Ibrahim, who succeeded his father in 
1848: thus to Abbas I., to Said, to Ismail, 
to Tewtick, and to Abbas II., the present 
Khedive. 

The title of khedive, a word of Persian 
origin, was conferred upon Ismail in 1872, 
by a special firman from the Sultan. 

Mehemet Ali possessed in a remarkable 
degree the genius for government. Whilst 
engaged in combating enemies from within 
and without, he proceeded to extend the 
lines of an empire which included the still 
unknown and distant sources of the great 
river, to which had been the 
dream of each and every one of Egypt’s 


suc- 


possess 


conquerors. 

With this purpose in view, in 1840-41 
he dispatched two expeditions in quest of 
the Nile sources, one commanded by the 
eminent French engineer, M. Linant de 
Bellefond, the other by M. St. Arnaud. The 
latter succeeded in ascending the unknown 
river toa point beyond Gondokoro in 4% 427 
north, fixing in transitu at the mouths of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the Saubat, the 
limits reached by the centurions of Nero. 

Mehemet Ali, following the example of 
Bonaparte, introduced into Egypt all the 


arts and sciences of French civilization. 
Schools, military and civil, were formed 
in the cities and provinces, and professors 
and savants were invited from France to 
aid in the transformation of a people which 
the imperious and impatient will of the 
Viceroy expected to accomplish by a simple 
command. 

The first attempt at military instruction 
was made in a camp formed at Assouan in 
1820, command of which was confided to 
Colonel Séves. 

Col. Joseph Séves, the son of Anthé- 
l6me an humble laborer of the 
parish of St. Saturnin, near Lyons, France, 
was born on the 19th of May, 1788. As 
sublieutenant he served with marked valor 
under Bonaparte. When he was reported 
for some unusual act of courage on the 
field of Wagram on the 
6th of July, 1809, Bona- 
parte sent for him and 
with his own hand of- 
fered him the decoration 
of the Légion d’ Honneur, 
remarking in a tone half 
affectionate, half reprov- 
ing: ‘‘C’est toi, la téte 
brulée, dont j’ai plus 
d’une fois entendu 
parler?’’ The young 
subaltern drew himself 
up proudly and glaring 
at the Emperor in anger, 
replied: ‘‘If this be all 
your Majesty has to say, 
it was scarcely necessary 
to send for me,’’ and 
turning abruptly, leaped 
into his saddle and rode 
off, to the stupefaction 
of the staff and the as- 
tonishment of Bonaparte, 


gave 


Séves, 


who nevertheless 
him the decoration. 

In 1820, Séves was en 
route to Persia to enter 
the military service of 


its government, when, 
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MEHEMET ALI, 
FIRST KHEDIVE, 


IBRAHIM, 
SECOND KHEDIVE 


received in audience by Mehemet Ali at 
Alexandria, he accepted service in Egypt. 
The Egyptian army at this period was a 
collection of undisciplined — bashi- 
bazouks, mainly of Turks, 
Albanians and Mamelukes. Any attempt 
to subject these men to such discipline and 
control as are exercised ina European army, 
the Pasha knew full well would 
be fraught with no little dif- 
ficulty. Nevertheless, the ar- 
rival of Sétves determined 
him to make the attempt. 
Séves, on taking com- 
mand at Assouan, placed 
himself in front of the 
troops and proceeded to 
instruct them in the 
manual. At the com- 
mand, ‘‘Fire!’ the 
Frenchman felt his horse 
tremble beneath him, 
while a veritable shower 
of bullets warned him 
of the attempt to kill 
him. 


mere 
composed 


ISMAIL PASHA, Furious, and standing 
FIFTH KHEDIVE OF 


EGYPT straight in his stirrups, 

he dashed into the ranks, laying about 
. 5 

him with a stout whip and crying, 


‘Triples canailles! accursed pizs! sons of 
maledictions with which they were 


deen?” 
then he added: ‘‘Is it at such a 
distance you miss your aim? Commence 
firing!’’ and returning to his post, he re- 
peated again and again the order which the 


familiar ; 


istonished and now cowed men understood 
act of supreme defiance. They 
a moment as if paralyzed with 

ar. A clamor arose, and throwing down 
their arms they rushed toward their com- 
mander ina transport of admiration, swear- 
ng eternal devotion. 


to be an 
tood ior 


MOHAMMED TEWFPICK, 
SIXTH KHEDIVE. 


PRINCE HUSSEIN PASHA, 


Fanaticism, however, soon regained its 
ascendancy, and, exasperated by the insolent 
attitude of some of the troops in formation 
at Cairo, he the citadel, where he 
offered his sword to Mehemet Ali, explain- 
ing that he would no longer submit to the 
insults to which he had been sub- 


rode to 


gToss 
jected. 
Mehemet Ali, his blazing with 
anger, ordered out a battery of artillery. 
‘*Come with me, 
stop to this.”’ 


eye 
Steves. We must puta 
Arrived before the mu- 
tinous soldiery, the Pasha, without a word 
of explanation, himself gave the order to 
fire. The first killed a number of 
men. Another and another shot—six shots 
—went crashing into the torn and mutilated 
ranks. When he the lesson 
sufficient, he ordered the survivors to be 
marched to their barracks. Returning, he 


shot 


considered 


PRINCE HASSAN PASHA 
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colonel: ** Now, one 
You must do away with 
the religious pretext, and we may have an 
army.’’ 

The following day Colonel S®ves was 
announced as having 
under the name of 
destined to 
tles under 
proud to 


said to the astonished 
thing remains. 


Moslem 
Soliman Pasha, a name 
in the bat- 


become a 
become celebrated 
Ibrahim, 
call themselves 


whose soldiers were 
**Soliman’s 
Tigers.’ 
Other military officers and savants were 
sent by the French government to aid the 
work of transformation. M. Paulin de 
Tarle was made chief of a second camp of 
instruction. Besides this, there were estab- 
lished a naval 
Alexandria, 
Cerize and 
school of infantry, in 
charge of M. 
Jat Damietta; a polytechnic 
under Lambert 
an artillery 


school at 
MM. 


Besson ; a 


under 


Bolignino, 


school, 
Bey ; 
at Tourah, 
Rey, 
France in 1825 bringing 
with him models 
of ordnance, presented 
by his Majesty Charles 
aX. to the Pasha of Egypt. 
fA staff school was founded 
by M. Planet; a 
of medicine, by Clot Bey: 
an agricultural and veteri 
nary by M. Ha- 
mont; a cavalry school, 
under M. Varin. 
M. Gothard du 
devised a 
i] tillery 
sands 


school 
Colonel 
arrived 


under 
who from 


various 


school 


school, 


Veneur 
system of ar- 
applicable to the 
of Egypt. M. 
Mouriez, referring to M. 
Veneur, ‘*The 
jealousies of com- 


Says: 


his 


patriots prevented the adoption of his 
invention, and he died of mortification and 
chagrin.’? Jealousy, it may be added, is 
a hydra-headed monster which held a large 
place among the Americans in Egypt as 
the French. Colone! 
Beverley Kennon, an American officer in 
the Egyptian service in 1870, built a 
subterranean counterpoise battery at Alex- 
andria. which an entire 
not purely because of the 
jealousy of some of his own compatriots. 

In 1826 Mehemet Ali enlisted the serv- 
ices of the distinguished savant, M. Jomard, 
and subsequently committed to him the 
the **Mission Egyptienne’’ 
at Paris, which still exists and which has 
furnished to Egypt many distinguished 
Egyptians. 

Ibrahim 
illustrious 
mental affection, 


well as among 


was success, but 


was adopted 


direction of 


1848 succeeded his 

who, afflicted with a 
diced in 1849. Ibrahim 
reigned but three months, when he died, and 
was succeeded by Abbas Pasha. On the 
death of Abbas Pasha in 1854, Said Pasha 
the 
public instruction and enterprise looking 
to the relévement of Egypt followed by 


Pasha in 
father, 


succeeded to throne. The system of 


Mehemet Ali lapsed under his successors— 
under [brahim because of his ill health and 
death, under Abbas because of his hostility 
to all forms of progress, and under Said 
because of the latter’s indifference. 

It is due, however, to the merit of the 
Said*’ to he accorded to the 
eminent French engineer, Count Ferdinand 


Good say 


de Lesseps, the concession to construct the 


Suez canal—colossal enterprise, which, to 
the eternal honor of the French diplomatist, 
has realized the dream of the Pharaohs as 
well as of Omar Caliph. The latter, it 
may be recalled, desisted from the attempt 
because of the oracle which declared that 
built would 
let into Egypt the corsairs of the Mediter 


‘‘it should not be because it 
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ranean.’?’ There are many 
Egyptians who hold that the 
warning of the oracle has been 
fulfilled. 

Ismail Pasha acceded to the 
throne of Egypt on the death 
of Said, in 1863. The year 
of the inauguration of the 
Suez canal, 1869, marked the 

ventas, we of his power. The 

MOTHER OF aBBAs .crowned heads of Europe 

were convoked to do honor 

to his generous hospitality and witness the 

gorgeous fétes which outrivaled the splendor and 
“ munificence of the caliphs. 

The prodigality with which 
the Viceroy’s bounty was dis- 
pensed may be illustrated by 
the fact that for many months 
after the fétes had finished, the 
hotels still contained many 
guests whose bills were paid 
from the public treasury. 

The director of the viceroyal 





PRINCESS AMINA 


SISTER OF THE theaters prepared and placed 
on the bills an amusing farce 
entitled, ‘‘C’est le Viceroi qui paie.’’ Ismail, 


KHEDIVE. 


though much amused, caused the play to be 
withdrawn after the _ first 
night. The Empress Eugénie, 
among other crowned heads, 
was a guest of the Viceroy. 
Sumptuous apartments in the 
palace of Ghezireh, tapestried 
in blue silk, had been prepared 
for her Majesty and suite. 
One day the Empress expressed 
to Ismail Pasha a desire to 
PRINCESS TEWFIDA, . . 
SISTER OF THE | Witness an Arab marriage 
seta aects ceremony. The Viceroy, only 
too happy to gratify the curiosity of his royal 
cousin, called an officer who had been attached 
to the suite of the Empress and bade him pre- 
pare to marry the next day, 
adding that he had already 
chosen his bride for him. <A 
marriage under such con- 
ditions is generally considered 
a mark of special favor and 
secures for the elect both 
titles and fortune—a quick 
translation from comparative 
obscurity and poverty. The 
PRINCE MEHEMET Empress attended the mar- 


ALI, BROTHER OF . 
THE KHEDiIve, Tiage, well pleased at the op- 


“IIN-~IS-USVM AO SHOVUUVYA GNV AOVI1¥d 
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It will be remembered that in 1864 France sent him at his request 
a number of officers for the instruction of his army. 

In 1869 these officers were recalled to France by order of the 
French Minister of War. 

In the same year, the writer, having learned of the retire- 
ment of the French, applied for service on the recommendation of 
the Hon. Montgomery Blair, his brother, General Blair, and General 
Schoepf. His application was favorably considered by the Khedive, 

> and he was accepted, with the rank of lieutenant- 
tz ® colonel. General Mott, in the mean time, was ap- 
; pointed Chief of Staff to the Khedive, and immediately 
wedding in thereafter Generals Sibley and Loring and Col. 
Oriental high Beverley Kennon. 
life. | Gen. C. P. Stone was appointed some months 
later, and was placed in command of the general staff 


portunity 
witnessing a 


The ruin of 
he | Khedtive of the army. 
came after 
several years of uninter- 
rupted splendor. It was 
the result of the extrava- 
gant enterprises and usurious 
loans which placed him at 
the mercy of European 
bondholders. Of the scan- 
dalous fortunes thus created, 

General Gordon said: ‘‘Nubar has never 
been to Egypt more than a comparatively 
low-born Armenian who was clever 
enough to dispute with the consuls- 
general, and who, when Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and in the Privy Council, 
was fully aware of all the loans, ete., of 
the Monffetich. In other countries one 


Thirty-seven additional American of- 
ficers joined at various times from 1870 
to 1879. They constituted what was 
generally known as the ‘‘American Mis 
sion,’’ but which, in fact, was only an 
individual enterprise. 

It is true, General Sherman, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States 

ge Army, granted several officers 
(Lieutenants Fechit, Rogers 
and Martin) a leave of ab- 
sence, with permission to 
enter the Egyptian army, 
but with these exceptions 
the Mission was composed of 
ex-officers of the United 
apes States and Con- 

federate armies, 
who entered the 
service on their 
individual _ re- 
sponsibility. 
The _ first 
Americans to 


inquires how so-and-so becomes rich in the govern- 
ment service: might not the same question be asked 
in this case?*’ 

For a fact, Nubar was the Mephisto who led the 
Khedive to his ruin, and in the light of subsequent 
events it appears that Ismail was more sinned against 
than sinning. 


The limits of this paper will not permit a review, 
however summary, of the benefits conferred upon Egypt 
unfortunate Khedive. 
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take service in Egypt were engaged by 
Ismail for the special and avowed pur- 
pose of striking a blow for Egyptian in- 
A few months later the 
revolt thwarted by the seizure of 
Egyptian by Turkey, and 
the movement was thus strangled in its 
inception. Henceforth the American offi- 
cers were attached in the various sections 
of the general staff under Gen. C. P. Stone, 
or were engaged in expeditions—the ex- 
ploration of the country with the view of 
extending the frontiers of Egypt south to 
the Nile sources, east to the Indian ocean, 
west to Darfour and the Niam-Niam coun- 
tries, and from points on the Nile to the 
ancient mines of gold and precious stones 


dependence. 
was 
war-vessels 


on the Red sea. 

On the 19th of February, 1879, 
occurred the revolt of the three colonels. 
The army had unpaid for thirty 
months, and officers and men were reduced 
Nubar, the Armenian, and 
tivers-Wilson, an Englishman, were the 
chiefs of the Egyptian ministry. Nubar 
proposed that the army of eighteen thou- 
sand men should be disbanded and sent to 
their homes unpaid—a proposal ail the 


been 


to starvation. 








THE CANAL EL MERAKAN. 











STREET IN THE TOULOUN QUARTER OF CAIRO, 
more provoking when it was discovered 
that Englishmen were 
replace Arab officers in all the civil 
branches of the administration, and at 
such excessive salaries that the old resi- 
dents among the English colony expressed 
their indignation. 

Nubar and Rivers-Wilson were passing 
in a carriage through the streets of Cairo 
when they were met by the three colonels— 
a mob collected, Nubar and Rivers- Wilson 
were taken from their carriage, and the mob 
pulled their beards, kicked them roundly 
and spat in their faces, much to the satis- 
faction of the bystanding Europeans, who 
applauded the act. 

It was nominally in the interest of the 
European bondholder that England, Ger- 
many and France submitted their demand 
for deposition of the Khedive, and on the 
26th of June, 1879, the guns of the citadel 
proclaimed the accession to the throne of 
Ismail’s eldest son—Mohammed Tewfick 
Pasha. 

Tewfick Pasha was now Khedive, but 
Arabi in fact was dictator. The act of 
flagrant injustice to the army had created, 
at least in name, a national party. The 
kick which Arabi had given Nubar in the 


being imported to 
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streets of Cairo had designated him as the 
chief. 

The doctors of Gama-el-Azhar with 
zealous interest seized the occasion to con- 
vert Arabi into a prophet. To this end, 
the proper precautions having been taken, 
Arabi, with his followers, was making 
the rounds of the city one day in 1882, 
when, suddenly halting, he exclaimed, 
while stamping upon the ground, ‘‘Here 
is the gun sent me from heaven!’’ The 
attendants quickly turned up the earth, and 
there they found a gun. 

The promoters of this enterprise, how- 
ever, were either short-sighted or in- 
different, for they had neglected to erase 
from the lock-plate the name of the Amer- 
ican inventor—Remington. 

The massacre of Christians at Alex- 
andria on the 11th of June, 1882, marked 
the acute phase of the insurrection of Arabi. 

The European press aiding, Arabi be- 
came the accepted chief of a national 
party. In France, as well as in England, 
this idea had been widely circulated and 
accepted, and yet, as Mr. Gladstone truly 
said, no such party ever existed in Egypt. 

The French Minister, M. Freycinet, and 
o the surprise 
of all France, held differently. The dec- 
laration was made by the Minister that 
under no circumstances would that country 
intervene in Egypt with a military force. 
Thus were France's hands tied in an im- 
portant political game. 

On the 11th of July, Alexandria was 
bombarded and burnt, and the dynasty of 
Mehemet Ali narrowly escaped being re- 
placed by a provisional government under 
Arabi with some such Anglo-Indian title as 
sirdar or rajah. 


the Chamber of Deputies, t 
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The battle of Tel-el-Kebir, however, ter- 
minated the inglorious insurrection of 
Arabi Pasha. Mohammed Tewfick kept his 
throne, with England as protector. 

Tewfick died suddenly at his palace at 
Helouan on the 7th of January, 1892, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Abbas, 
the present Khedive, then but eighteen 
years of age. 

Abbas II. was born July 14, 1874. He 
received a liberal education, both from 
European tutors in Egypt and subsequently 
at the military Theresianum School at 
Vienna. Despite his youth, the Khedive 
has borne himself with marked dignity 
and shown both honesty and patriotism in 
the difficult offices which he has inherited 
His advent to the throne strengthened 
Great Britain's position in Egypt, nor has 
she since relaxed one particle. To-day her 
voice is supreme in the following Egyptian 
territory: Massowah (given to the Italians), 
Zeileh, Berbereh, Uganda, Wadlai, Lado, 
Suakim, Kassala and Khartoum. 

Will she ever give this up? One has 
but to watch the steadily advancing picket 
lines from the north and from the south of 
Africa to understand what England’s latest 
dream of imperialism is. But it may yet 
cost a bitter struggle. The other great 
powers are quite as ready to believe that 
the neutralization and autonomy of Egypt, 
under the control and protection of Europe, 
is the only satisfactory solution to the ever- 
recurring Egyptian question. Even Sir 
Charles Dilke in England has said that 
‘*Egypt is a country of transit. She is to 
a certain point the common property of the 
world. She can be defined as an interna- 
tional passage, indispensable to the com- 
merce of all nations.’ 


———*- Ona Ze ame 
CE OO eS 
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_ IGHT islands comprise the Hawaiian 
group. Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, 
and Molokai are the principal 
Hawaii is the largest and has an 
area of four thousand two hundred square 
miles, and is very mountainous. Its valleys 
are fertile, and in them are extensive sugar- 
cane, coffee and rice plantations. Molokai 
has a few sugar plantations and great fields 
of cattle and hogs, but it is most famous 
as the settlement to which the lepers of 
all the islands are banished for life. Maui 
is the agricultural treasure-house of the 
group. It from Honolulu 
seventy-six miles, and contains seven hun- 
dred and sixty square miles. The Hawaii 
Company, which the 
largest sugar plantation in the world (forty 
thousand acres in all), has its headquarters 
on Maui. Besides. there are fourteen other 
sugar companies there, having a combined 
capital of thirty-seven million dollars. 
Oahu is the principal island of the group. 
Honolulu is situated on it, and over two- 
thirds of the population and wealthare on this 


Kauai 


ones. 


lies southeast 


Commercial owns 


DREAMY 


By GEORGE W. 


HAWAII. 


MERRILL, 


island. ‘The capital of Hawaiiis there. The 
census of 1896—the most careful ever taken 
in the islands—showed a population of 
109,000 in Hawaii. Of these, 33,436 are 
natives (Kanakas, as they proudly call 
themselves); 21,600 are Chinese; 24,400 
Japanese; 15,000 Portuguese; 3,000 
Americans; 2,200 English and Scotch, and 
the remainder are French, Dutch, Austra- 
lians, Chileans, Canadians, Scandinavians 
and Peruvians. It would be hard to find 
a more cosmopolitan conglomeration of 
people in any country. 

The entrance to the harbor of Honolulu 
is one of the most charming that may come 
into this globe. The 
water is a peculiar deep blue, the breezes 
blow soft as a caress to one’s cheeks, the 
air is delicious with the pungency of 
tropical verdure, and the great 
bay is fringed by rolling hills that rise one 
above another and are green-thatched by 
picturesque cocoanut trees, 
waving palms and banana trees. Broken, 
lazy clouds, as white as cotton, float in a 


one’s travels on 


crescent 


thousands of 
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sea of deep blue above the wooded town. 
Torn and serrated lava mountains, enveloped 
in verdure of the richest hue, rear them- 
selves several thousand feet high, and add 
a certain picturesqueness to the scene. 
Very often a gorgeous rainbow of surpass- 
ing beauty and brilliancy spans the heavens 
above the bay, and then the charm of the 
is almost indescribable. 

One’s earliest observations upon disem- 
barking at Honolulu 
barefoot people, and 
smooth, hard roads. 
hundred people stands 


scene 


are, first, upon the 
second, the 
A crowd of several 
about the steamship 
wharf when a boat comes in, and a portion 


upon 
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porous lava from the volcanic mountains a 
few miles have wrought roadbeds 
that are the wonder of all visitors in Hono- 
lulu. To the right and left along the 
principal driveways are great fish ponds, 
in which are long, narrow islands, where 
banana and bend to the 
water’s edge their golden loads 

The immediately the 
attractive dooryards all along the streets. 
Such thoroughly attractive dooryards can 
scarcely be found elsewhere in the world. 
Here, where the population does not wax 
fast and the never 
booming, the abun- 


away 


cocoanut trees 
with 


visitor notices 


market is 
has 


real estate 


householder an 














A BIT OF THE 


of the natives and some of the white popu 


there 
never 


lation are 
natives 


barefoot. A great many 
It is a land of 
In the days of Kala- 
kaua’s reign there were barefooted custom 
officers, barefooted 


soldiers. 


wear shoes. 


everlasting barefoot. 


policemen and _ bare- 
When Robert Louis 
Stevenson and his family lived at Waikiki, 
in the suburbs of Honolulu, in 1891, they 


footed 


all adopted the native costume and went 
barefoot, too. 

The roads, especially those close to the 
water, are as level as floors. They are not 
surpassed anywhere in the world. Years 
of macadamizing them with powdered, 


ay 


V4 
: 


RE 


LAS 


COAST NEAR HILO. 


dance of soil for a little money. Dooryards 
of half an acre are common; some have six 
and about their 
homes. The natives an 
fondness for flowers. 
(laiis) of them about their shoulders when 
They accompany all 
gifts with a bouquet or bunch of flowers. 
On féte days they wear festoons, yards long, 
of gaudy flowers swathed about their 
bodies. 

Every home Hawaii is surrounded 
by flowering plants of some kind. The 
poorest native must have a profusion of 
palms, lilies, roses and a dozen varieties 


seven spacious 
inordinate 


They wear wreaths 


acres 
have 


they go for a walk. 


in 
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about his 
whitewashed hut of 
palm branches. The frequent showers, 
the tropic sun and the marvelously fertile 
soil of Hawaii make some grotesque forms 
of floral wealth. Oleanders are like trees 
and overtop houses; the begonia thrives 


of trailing, flowering vines 


cheap, house or 


in great clumps with massive leaves of a 
beautiful iridescence; the night-blooming 
cereus, the choicest flower in the conserva- 
tory in America, abounds throughout the 
island, and in the tropics is a big, royal 
plant. Surrounded as its homes are by 
beds of flowering plants and trees of heavy 


fuliage, Honolulu has to the new beholder 
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are stocked with goods from all over the 
world, and the latest Parisian fashions are 
as much watched by the wealthy people 
in Honolulu as they are anywhere in 
America. The shelves in the grocery 
shops are filled with delicacies from 
Europe and America. Every steamer from 
San Francisco brings tons of fancy grocer- 
ies shipped from New York, hundreds of 
cases of champagne from France and canned 
sweetmeats from London. The diet of the 
cosmopolitan population of Honolulu is 
marvelously wide, and traces the dividing 
lines between the races represented here. 
While the Kanakas feast on poi and raw 








rr, -/ 
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THE 


the appearance of a land of country villas. 
A common disappointment of visitors in 


for the first time is the modern 
commercial blocks, stores and markets 
built on up-to-date American ideas. 
There is nothing at all Oriental or that 
smacks of the South seas about the business 
part of Honolulu except in the pedestrians 
and the King Kala- 
kaua encouraged American architecture 
and business methods during his twenty 
the throne. By the time the 
republic came into existence, several large 
commercial structures had “been built ia 
Honolulu, as thoroughly modern as were to 
be found in the United States. The stores 


Honolulu 


streets. 


laborers in 


years on 


CITY OF 








HONOLULU. 

fish and shrimps, the Chinese delight in 
dried shark's the Portu- 
guese have greasy edible compounds reek- 
ing in garlic and chilis, the English dine 
on chops and roast beef and the Americans 
on fruits and vegetables. 

The street scenes are always interesting, 
but in the evening when the sun has sunk 
behind the towering ridge of extinct vol- 
canoes and the cool breezes blow from the 
bay across the sun-steeped island, the 
spectacles are unique. Every one who 
can out for a ride or promenade 
under the electric lights. The natives 
love music, and when the band plays 
at the public stand in the park about 


fins and rice; 


goes 
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the one great tourist hotel in the center of 
Honolulu, the enthusiastic Kanaka popula- 
tion is seen at The 
evening are gay with humuinity of all garbs 
and complexions. White duck suits and 
Panama hats, the latter ribboned with 
delicate shades of silk, and muslin dresses 
with wide-brimmed leghorn hats, are com- 
mon among the upper classes and give an 
equatorial glamour to the passing show. 
The prevalent Kanaka male is picturesque 
in a straw hat bound with flowers or pea- 
cock feathers, a negligée suit with floral 
circlets hung about the shoulders, his feet 
unshod and his attitude supremely restful. 
The female native wears a bright-colored 
Mother Hubbard gown (known as the ho- 
loku) and a wreath of flowers, and she, too 
goes barefooted. She is always neat and 
never without that wreath of flowers or 
vines about her head or waist. 

There is not a wide Honolulu 
society between the white and the dusky- 
skinned races. The Americans are the 
leaders in social, religious and_ political 
circles, and the best class of white people 
on the islands are uncommonly refined and 
accomplished. Young men and 
from Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Vassar and 
Wellesley are common in Honolulu society. 
The aristocrats are the descendants of the 
New England missionaries who settled in 
Hawaii from 1820 to 1840. The wealth- 
iest sugar-planters are sons of the young 
Yankee missionaries, who, just out of col- 


its best. streets in 


sea in 


women 


CHILDREN IN THE JAPANESE SCHOOL 


IN DREAMY HAWAII. 


lege and seminary, sailed from New Bed- 
ford sixty years ago with their brides, to 
carry lessons in Christianity to the subjects 
of King Kamehameha. To be sure, the 
society men and women of this generation 
have lost about all the and 
rigidity of their Puritan missionary ances- 
tors. Every one changes in this land of 
lasciviousness and early maturity. These 
descendants of the missionaries very 
proud of their lineage. They support the 
churches and back all religious and moral 
movements, and are the leaders in the 
islands. Many of the half-caste families 
are thoroughly educated and are familiar 
with European capitals and 
They live in luxurious homes, filled with 
the products of American, English and 
French handicraft and art. Their Yankee 
thrift foresaw the profit there was to be in 
growing sugar-cane in the marvelously 
fertile soil of the Hawaiian islands. Later 
their inventive devised original 
methods of cultivating sugar with greater 
profit, and of economically converting the 
juice of the cane into sugar. For over 
thirty years the incomes of the sugar- 
growers in Hawaii were enormous. 

The social season in Honolulu is in win- 
ter. Tourists are there then from all parts 
of the world, and the greater part of them 
are wealthy. The hotels are thronged with 
guests and the residents of large means 
have their capacious homes full of visitors 
from the United States. For weeks at a 


sternness 


are 


languages. 


genius 


AT HONOLULU. 
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A PATH IN THE HOSPITAL GROUNDS 


time there are daily picnics among the 
and cocoanut trees, excursions to 
the volcanoes and mountains, bathing at 
Waikiki, and dinners and _ receptions 
galore. 

Social 
Hawaii. 


banana 


restrictions are not rigid in 
A person who has always dwelt 
and cold climate cannot 
understand the easy, careless mode of life 
in the subtropics. Robert Louis Steven- 
son once wrote that it was lucky for St. 
Anthony that he had none of his tempta- 
Hawaii. The native Kanaka 
are models of cleanliness. They 
clear, dark complexions; graceful 
and arms; black, sensuous 
figures; plump, round 


in a rigorous 


tions in 
women 
have 

necks 
petite 


eyes; 
hands; 

They 
are the personification of good nature, and 
The young 
Kanaka women are at their best on a feast- 
day, they are gorgeously decked 
garlands of leaves, and 


white, sound teeth and red lips. 


they strive to be sunny. 
when 
with flowers and 
when an orchestra begins to play their 
black eyes melt and sparkle and their feet 
ind arms move in sympathy with the 
nusic. 

The one all-important topic under the 
ban of conversation in Hawaii is 
The natives feel very 


general 
that of leprosy. 


sensitive because leprosy has flourished 
there more than elsewhere in the world. 
The good-natured Kanaka will shrug his 
bronzed shoulders and become glum the 
moment a person begins to talk about 
leprosy, and the whites who have lived in 
Hawaii for years will turn the drift of con- 
versation. The visitors here, however, are 
always much interested at first in information 
about lepers and their frightful disease. 
The subject is strangely fascinating for 
many people, and the universal silence of 
the residents is tantalizing. Yet leprosy 
exists in every part of Hawaii—almost 
exclusively, however, among the poorer 
natives. A few American sailors have 
contracted leprosy, and are now enduring 
living deaths at Molokai. 

The scarcity of crime in Hawaii is inex- 
plicable except by the theory that the soft, 
mild climate soothes the rapacity in man- 
kind and begets an uncommon comradeship. 
Anyway, the penitentiary or jail in Hawaii 
seldom contains over seventy-five prisoners. 
The jail is a building of coral rock resting 
onacoral reef. There is little possibility of 
a prisoner’s escaping from the island, and 
therefore unusual leniency is exercised in 
the management of the prisoners. Every 
morning at six the gates at the jail are 
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opened and the prisoners march out to work 
in squads about the city. In the days of the 
kingdom a few of the more trusty ones were 
hired out individually as servants in 
families. At five o’clock every evening the 
bell at the jail rings and the prisoners may 
be seen running pellmell to get behind 
the bars before the gate closes. 

Of course, Hawaii has her characteristic 
annoyances, the same as other lands. 
There are the insects. The mosquito’s 
name is legion. In the olden times there 
were no mosquitoes here. In fact, the 
name of them, except a variation of the 
English word, cannot be found in the 
Hawaiian language. The whaling ships 
brought the pests in their stagnant water 
butts, and ever since the natives have held 
the harpooning gentry in distrust. 


IN DREAMY HAWAII. 


nerves to sit and see a native woman reach 
into a jar of water, pull out a writhing 
mullet and bite off its head. Sometimes 
there is roast dog, with which inquisitive 
tourists are served under the name of 
young sucking pig. 

Any sketch of Hawaiian life is incom 
plete without reference to the great national 
staple food-plant, taro, and 
of poi. Taro is indigenous to the damp 
land of the islands, and until some means 
for exporting tie product is devised, it 
will be limited to Hawaii-alone. Thou- 
sands of bushels of taro are grown every 
month. The vegetable is a tuber, a variety 
of aurum. It comes from the earth in the 
size and form of a bulky beet, but of bluish 
tinge. It is rich in starch and has, when 
raw, an agreeable nutty flavor. It may be 


its compound 








HONOLULU 

The Hawaiians are extraordinary eaters. 
Their luau, a native feast, is eagerly antic 
ipated days ahead, as our children reckon 
on Christmas. It is a grand spread, and 
the person who cannot then devour several 
pounds of food is the subject of solicitous 
interest among The Ha- 
waiians never sit at tables or in chairs at 
their feasts. The repasts are served on 
mammoth palm branches, spread on the 
floor of a house, or more often on the hard 
earth in a grove. All who partake of it 
sit Turkish fashion on the mat, 
where the native delicacies are served. 
Poi, in wooden bowls—into which the 
feeders dip their fingers when they want a 
mouthful—has the place of honor. An- 
other delicacy is raw fish. It takes strong 


his associates. 


grass 


HARBOR. 


The 
the clumsy tubers in earthen ovens, made 
by heating a hole in the ground lined with 
The fire is withdrawn and the 


served as potatoes are. natives bake 


stones. 


taro is put among the stones and covered 
with sod. 

Poi isa compound of baked taro reduced 
to a pulp by arduous labor with a pestle. 


water, then 
cloth. It 
vessels con- 


The pulp is mixed with 

strained through a_ coarse 
tastes like buttermilk. The 
taining the pale bluish compound are set 
away in a cool place for a few days, while 
it ferments. When fermentation is com- 
pleted and the mass resembles bill- posters’ 
paste, it is brought out and is ready for 
consumption. It is eaten with the fingers 
and tastes cold and clammy, like stale yeast. 














THIRD-RAIL SYSTEM. 


THE COMING 


BY SIDNEY 


|F the next fifteen years witness as won- 

derful progress in electrical science as 
the past fifteen have recorded, electricity 
will supersede steam as the motive power 
our trunk-line railroads, the 
time between New York and Chicago will 
le reduced to ten hours and the conditions 


for even 


of our business and social life will readjust 


ELECTRIC 


RAILROAD. 
H. SHORT. 


Nor need there be a revolution or a 
‘‘miracle.’’ The change will have come 
about quietly, without needless sacrifice 
of existing values in railway properties, 
and without radical departure from present 
methods of construction. 

Barely thirteen years have elapsed since 
the first electric street railroad was 


forty. 


built, in Denver. Since then the cable 
and overhead trolley systems have been 


hundred 
and twenty-five miles an hour instead of 


themselves to a standard of one 


Note By THE Eprror.—The question of the equipment of our railways 


of the 
noted 


of 
has 


with electric power is one the most important economic problems 


day Tne CosMOPOLITAN invited Sidney Howe Short, 
electricians and inventors, to present the chief points affecting the proposed change. 
His personal standing and practical experience render him eminently suited for the 


one of the very 


task. Professor Short, who was born in Columbus, Ohio, in 1857, has devoted himself 
since boyhood to electrical experiments and studies. While still at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, he was known in the Patent Office at Washington and among practical electri- 
cians. Singularly enough, a technical question of inter- 
ference in the Patent Office revealed the fact that Thomas 
A. Edison had applied almost simultaneously with Mr. 
Short for a patent on an improved telephone transmitter. 
The decision was in Mr. Short’s favor, and he soon after 
sold his patent for a handsome sum of money. An im- 
proved are lamp was another of his inventions while still 
an undergraduate. But the great work of his life has been 
the designing and perfecting of electric motors for heavy 
railroading. While in Denver, as professor of chemistry and 
physics in the Denver University, Mr. Short built and suc- 
cessfully operated an underground electric street raiiway 
as far back as 1885. This was the first in the United 
States. He has probably built more trolley lines than any 
other engineer in the world. 


SIDNEY H SHORT 
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ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE FOR SUBURBAN TRAINS. 


perfected, and operated with gratifying 
success, but with a ruinous outlay of 
money for plant and operating expenses. 
Five years ago the underground trolley 
considered an experiment. To-day 
the underground trolley system is con- 
ce led to solve the problem of street rail- 
roading. Brilliantly lighted, handsomely 


was 


insuperable obstacle in the way of 
substituting electricity for steam o1 

the trunk-line systems of the United 

States is the enormous sum—thou- 

sands of millions of money—now 
Rinvested in steam railroad plants 
which, it would bi 
rendered practically useless by such 

a change of motive power. There 

are thirty thousand steam locomo- 

tives, they say, in service to-day on 
American railroads. Putting their averag: 
cost at ten thousand dollars each, these steam 
locomotives represent three hundred million 
dollars of capital. It is impossible to conceive 
of the sale of three hundred million dollars’ 
worth of machinery as scrap-iron. Yet these 
steam locomotives, it is objected, could not 

be equipped electrically; they would be 


is assumed, 














ELECTRIC RAILROAD GENERATOR 


fitted electric are whirled through 
the streets of the metropolis by a power 
whose source and appliances are alike un- 
seen by the passing crowd. 

What are the difficulties in the way of 
applying electricity to trunk-line rail- 
roads? How will American genius and 
American millions overcome 
What, at a glance, are the advan- 
tages to be gained by the substitution of 
electricity for steam on long-distance rail- 
What far, in 
that direction? The answers to these ques- 
tions tell a marvelous story. 


cars 


those obsta- 


cles? 


roads? has been done, so 


THE OBSTACLES IN THE WAY. 


Conservative railway men say that an 


practically useless on an electric trunk line. 

Even if these locomotives could 
be adapted to electrical service, they and 
all 
complete electrical installation along the 
line, including expensive generating plants 
at regular The such 
installation, of the power plants, conduct- 
locomotives and motor cars, 
for a single railroad system such as_ the 
Pennsylvania, for example-—which owns 
three thousand steam locomotives—would., 
it has been estimated, reach one hundred 
million dollars. Surely an impossible 
price. Especially when the company’s 
thirty million dollars’ worth of steam loco- 
But 


steam 


motor cars would be useless without a 


intervals. cost of 


ors. electric 


motives would have to be discarded. 
would they? 
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ELEVATED ELECTRIC TRAIN, 


The proponents of these obstacles beg 
the whole question. 

A hasty inventory of the items in a 
steam railway property of to-day, includ- 
estate, office and terminal build- 
ings, stations, round- and car-houses, repair 
shops, road-bed and appurtenances for its 
control and and 
freight car bodies, of whatever size, car- 
trucks and locomotives, shows a surprising, 
preponderating number 
be diminished one dollar 
by this change of motive power. Indeed, 
all here mentioned car-trucks and 
locomotives, and that part of the general 
repair shops devoted to locomotive work, 
would continue in uninterrupted use. And 
if this can be demonstrated, the problem 
should be solved. 
the construction ab initio of 
an entirely new line of long-distance rail- 


ing real 


protection, passenger 


a vastly whose 


value would not 


save 


Of course 


road to be 


operated by electricity instead 


of by steam, is a fascinating problem. Nor 
is it so remote as not to admit, even now, 
of fairly accurate demonstration. In view 
of the unprecedented strides made in the 
near past in electrical transmission, and in 
greater economy in generation, no man 
living can say in 1898 that such a con- 
struction is unfeasible. Let 
ever, if electricity cannot be economically 
added to and eventually substituted for 
steam on existing railroad systems. We 
will the commercial conditions to 
be favorable—that is, that the road-bed to 
be operated connects two cities or towns 


us see, how- 


assume 


large enough to supply a volume of evenly 
distributed traffic, that this unit of 
road is about one hundred miles long. 


and 


HOW TO ADD ELECTRICAL TO STEAM EQUIP- 


MENT. 


There lies the road-bed, holding four 
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ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR CAR 
tracks laid with heavy steel rails. We 
now add to each track a third steel rail, 
spiked to the same ties, about twelve 
inches from one of the wheel rails, either 
inside or outside of it. But as this third 
rail is to carry the electric current, it must 
be separated from the ties by heavy insu- 
lators of porcelain or some other earth- 


enware, and must be raised a few inches. 











OC 


situated theoretically at the cen- 
ter of the hundred miles of road, 
but in reality it will be located 
at the nearest point to fuel 
supply or water-power, to a 
coal-mine or a cataract. In the 
station will be installed boilers, 
and large multiphase 
generators of the slew-speed, 
direct-connected type. 


engines, 


To oper- 
ate the necessary train service, 
freight and passenger, the gener- 
ators should deliver an electric 

current of thirty thousand volts. The cost of 

this central station, including 
generators, engines, boilers and building, 


power 


may be put down at: 
Cost of power station, $1,250,000. 
About eight hundred and fifty tons of 
copper will be used in the wires or cables, 
in the conduits. The cost of these three 
conduits of terra cotta and of the three 
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FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE. 


The joints of this third rail are held 
together securely by copper bonds 
plates. The cost of the third rails for the 
four tracks may be estimated as follows: 

Four hundred miles of one-hundred- 
pound steel rails, $620,000. 

The next additional equipment will be 
three electric or ducts of terra 
cotta, buried side by side in the ground, 
parallel with and on the same side of the 
track with the third rail. Each of 
these conduits must contain a copper cable, 
running back to the power plant and con- 
necting there with the dynamos, 

From this power plant, generating 
station, which will be the third item of 
additional equipment, alternating currents 


or 


conduits 


outer 


or 


of electricity must be conducted through 
the conduits, for reasons presently given. 
| 


The power plant, or station, should be 


copper conductors, in place, may be put 
down at $500,000. 


As the size of these copper cables or 
wires depends upon the character of the 
current of electricity they transmit, it is 
for the non-technical reader to 
get idea the difference between 
direct and alternating currents. 

While the cost of transmitting electricity 
long distances is still enormous—with cop- 
per at fifteen cents a pound and no substi- 
tute for it as a conductor in sight—there 


necessary 


some of 


MOTOR TRUCK 
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has been an absurd hesitation to undertake 
such transmission. Copper wire, as is well 
known, can convey just so much power at 
a fixed pressure. Over wire of any reason- 
able size it is impossible for direct-current 
generators to transmit great power long 
The cost of wire of the re- 
quired size would be many thousand dollars 
a mile. 

Alternating-current machines, on the 
contrary, produce currents of any desired 
pressure, which can be transmitted great 
distances over comparatively small con- 
It is by the use of alternating 
currents and the saving effected in the cost 
of copper conductors, that long-distance 
electric railroading becomes commercially 
possible. 

The magnificent installation of the West- 
inghouse Company at Niagara Falls has 
made it possible for the city of Buffalo to 
try this interesting experiment. With 
comparatively few cars, few miles of road 
and light traffic, the Buffalo street railway 
is operated economically with Niagara Falls 
alternating currents. 


distances. 


ductors. 


THE UTMOST ATTAINABLE POWER. 

Returning to our hundred miles of four- 
track road, to operate which we must use 
alternating currents, the current is now 
playing back and forfh in each of the three 
ducts or conduits. Electrically speaking, 
current in duct 2 is one-third of a 
cycle behind that in duct 1, and the cur- 
rent in duct 3 is one-third of a cycle be- 
hind that in duct 2. It is by this variation 
of phase, or arrangement, that the utmost 
attainable power is secured. Accepting 
this statement, the inexpert reader will 
see why some brief description has been 
given of alternating currents. 

To the casual glance, the dynamos which 
generate the two forms of current look 
alike. The difference is in the commutator, 
a mechanical appliance which straightens 
out the currents, and sets them flowing 
all in one direction. No commutator now 
in use will work under the high press- 
ure of alternating currents. 

Having our generating plant, our con- 
duits carrying alternating currents and our 
third rails installed on an existing s'cam 
railroad line, the next step is to get the 


the 
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power from the conduits to the third rail, 
which in turn feeds it to the motors on the 
cars of passing trains. 

The very nature of the alternating 
current, the high pressure under which 
the electricity is transmitted, renders it 
unfit for use in the motors. The current 
must be transformed and stepped down. 
To accomplish this, one more item must be 
added to the steam railroad plant, that is 
a rotary transforming station, say, every 
ten miles along the line. The more fre- 
quent these stations, the less the cost of 
the conductors. Having passed through 
these and been transformed in 
them by the rotary converters, the three- 
phase alternating current becomes a direct 
current of not more than seven hundred 
volts, which would be entirely safe upon 
the exposed third rail of the tracks. Each 
rotary converter runs itself, that is, it has 
no engines or boilers, but it must have 
men in attendance to keep it in order. 
This safe current is transmitted from the 
converters to the third rails by large copper 
conductors. It is even necessary to extend 
copper feeders, both each 
station, for some distance along the third 


stations 


on sides of 


rails, to insure power enough to meet the 


demand of the largest number of trains 
upon avy ten-mile section at one time. 
Otherwise the loss from the third rails 
would be too serious. 

The transforming stations, with their 
buildings and appurtenances, would cost, 
for the one hundred miles, $900,000. 

Their copper feeders we may put at 
$1,500,000. 

For the cost of bonding the service rails 
with copper we will allow $50,000. 


ELECTRIC FREIGHT TRAINS. 


Using the two outer tracks for freight 
and suburban traffic and the two inner for 
fast passenger service, how many motor 
cars for passenger traffic clectrical 
locomotives for freight trans would 
needed on our road? How many 
be needed on the New York Centra! 
between New York and Albany? On the 
Pennsylvania railroad between Alioona and 
Pittsburg? 

Over tlicse lines there pass in twenty-four 
hours an average of one thousand five 

19 


and 
be 


would 
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hundred freight cars, empty and loaded. 
This freight service can be handled with 
about twenty-four trains a day, each way, 
averaging twenty-five cars to the train. 
The average speed of such a train, weighing 
seven hundred and fifty tons, is twenty-five 
miles per hour, with a maximum speed of 
thirty-five miles. The steam locomotive 
which hauls it weighs about sixty tons, 
although new freight locomotives weigh 
from seventy to eighty tons. Each train 
would require one thousand horse-power 
to move it. 

To haul these trains by electricity instead 
of by steam, electric locomotives would be 
used, as it will probably never be econom- 
ical to equip separate freight cars with 
electric motors. As freight cars must be 
transferable from one line or, system to 
another, and as we have set out to add 
electric to steam equipment without de- 
stroying or at once superseding the latter, 
freight cars must remain capable of move- 
ment either by steam or by electricity. 
But the new electric locomotive—of the 
gearless type in successful use since 1894 
on the Baltimore and Ohio tunnel in Balti- 
more—need not weigh more than two- 
thirds as much as a steam locomotive 
that will do the same work. | Here is 
another great advantage in electrical equip- 
ment. Inthe steam locomotive only about 
sixty per cent. of the total weight of the 
machine is carried on the driving-wheels; 
in electric locomotives all the weight is 
carried there. So an electric locomotive 
weighing forty tons can pull as heavy a 
train as a steam locomotive weighing sixty 
tons. Each electric locomotive will cost, 
about $10,000. 

The life of a steam locomotive is just so 
many years. It must visit the repair shops 
once for each one hundred and fifty miles 
it travels. Forevery superannuated steam 
locomotive on a system, an electric locomo- 
tive would be substituted. 


ELECTRIC PASSENGER TRAINS. 


The higher the speed at which passen- 
ger trains are run, the smaller the number 


of trains required. With a maximum 
velocity of one hundred and twenty-five 
miles an hour, only ten trains a day, each 
way, will be needed for the transportation 
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of passengers over our hundred-mile unit 
of railway. Each train will consist of 
eight cars, aggregating three hundred tons 
in weight. 

Now a train weighing three hundred tons 
will, under ordinary conditions, require be- 
tween three thousand and four thousand 
horse-power to move it one hundred and 
twenty-five miles anhour. But it wili not 
be necessary to add to the train cost the 
cost of an electric locomotive. Each of 
the eight passenger cars—which will to 
the casual eye closely resemble a palace car 
of to-day—should be individually equipped 
with its own electric motors placed directly 
upon its trucks. These motors will differ 
from those in ordinary use on street-cars in 
being gearless, and of much larger capacity. 
Such trunk-line electric motors should 
develop two hundred horse-power each. 
With two motors to the car, the train 
would be capable of developing three 
thousand two hundred horse-power. Or 
if it were preferred, in the beginning, to 
add the electric more gradually to the 
existing steam equipment, four cars of the 
train might be equipped with four motors 
each—thus saving the cost of new trucks 
on the other four cars—and the train horse- 
power would remain the same. Each 
electric car would thus pull its trailer. 
Such an arrangement would also allow the 
through sleeping, dining and buffet cars 
now in use to be attached to the new 
electric trains and passed on as now from 
one road to another. 

Allusion has been made to the cost of 
the new trucks needed to carry these 
powerful motors. The trucks now in use 
on passenger cars would be discarded. A 
picture of the electric motor truck is repro- 
duced. Two such trucks, to carry the 
powerful motors, would be added to each 
passenger car it was desired to equip elec 
trically. New car bodies would not be 
needed, although the body of a new electric 
car might well be constructed as much 
lighter than the car bodies now in use as 
the new electric trucks would be heavier 
than the steam-car trucks. Yet it is not 
likely that such saving in car bodies would 
be made at any sacrifice of comfort, quiet or 
convenience. No device now in use for the 
protection and control of passenger trains 
would be discarded. While there need be 
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no great change in the shape and contour 
of passenger cars, to the vestibule fittings 
now used front and rear hoods would be 
added to reduce wind resistance and 
suction. Cars would also be coupled 
more closely together and side doors would 
expedite the movements of passengers. The 
cost of the electrical equipment of each 
passenger train complete would run up to 
from $40,000 to $50,000. 


FROM THE THIRD RAIL TO THE MOTOR. 


Our electric equipment is now complete 
with one exception. We have not pro- 
vided for the passage of the current from 
the third rail—to which it is fed by the 
transforming stations—to the car motors 
where it is set to work. 

From each truck of an electric car a 
steel shoe will project to the third rail, 
along which it will glide as the car moves 
forward. This shoe collects the current; 
but it is not yet ready for its work. It 
cannot pass straight from the shoes to the 


motors. It passes to a controller, a box of 


electric apparatus in each car, from which 


the train operator—there need be but one— 
feeds it to the motors as required, control- 
ling it and cutting it off as he sees fit. By 
means of a new invention, the pneumatic 
control, this same operator may, by pulling 
the air-brake cord, not only apply the 
brake shoes to the wheels of the cars but 
simultaneously turn off all the current from 
them and bring the electric train to a stop 
as speedily as the much slower steam trains 
are now stopped. 

It remains a mystery to many people that 
a current of electricity can be compelled to 
turn car wheels and haul trains. Just 
what goes on in the motors is, however, a 
very simple thing. 


WHAT A CAR MOTOR IS. 


Each motor is an arrangement of two 
magnets. One, called the field, or fixed, 
magnet, is fastened immovably to the car 
truck. The other, called the armature, is 
fastened to the axle of the car wheel and 
revolves with it. Now let the energizing 
force, the electric current, be passed to the 
armature from the controller. Instantly each 
pole of the armature, or revolving magnet, 
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exerts a pull or drawing force on the nearest 
pole of the field, or fixed, magnet. The 
field also pulls the armature and causes it 
to revolve; the axles, and then the car 
wheels, go round with it. The faster 
these magnetic poles approach each 
other, the faster the car axles and 
the car wheels move. As _ they pass 
each other, each pair of poles becomes 
inert, the energizing current—for they are 
magnets only when electricity is passing 
through them—being now switched 
by a commutator into the next pair of 
poles. The more poles, the greater the 
force. All this force is exerted forward. 
There is no reciprocating motion, as in 
the piston of a steam engine. Enormous 
speeds are attainable. The one hundred 
miles of our first division of road will 
eventually be traversed in fifty minutes. 
Naturally, such high speed requires a quick 
stopping, or braking, apparatus. 


PNEUMATIC CONTROL. 


The utter incredulity with which the 
first brilliant work on air brakes was re- 
ceived, has now disappeared. The 
Westinghouse air brake makes it safe to 
run a succession of steam trains over the 
same track at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour. Electric trains, running at one 
hundred and twenty-five miles an hour, 
will be braked by the pneumatic control, 
a new device which supplements the air 
brake, is attached with it and uses the 
same air. One motorman, or operator, at 
the head of the train controls all the motors, 
and by the above-mentioned addition to the 
air brake operates the controller in each 
car, turning off the electric current by the 
same movement that turns on the air— 
exerting the two powerful forces simul- 
taneously. 

Another interesting feature of this novel 
appliance is the fact that if for any reason 
the electric current is shut off from the 
outside, by an accident, say, the pneumatic 
control would at once automatically turn on 
the air brakes and stop the train. More 
interesting still, should the train break into 
two or more parts, and the hose-couplings 
of the pneumatic control system thus be 
separated, the electric power would at 
once be shut off from all parts of the train 
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and the air brakes would be applied. A 
conductor, at the rear of the train, or in 
any car, could by pulling the cord attached 
to his conductor’s air-brake valve, without 
the knowledge of the motorman or train 
operator, turn off the electric power and 
apply the air brakes. Any signal towcr 
operator along the line could in the same 
way throw a switch, cut off the current 
and put on the air brakes. 

Practically there are no difficulties in 
respect of safety or durability of track 
serious enough to prevent the attainment 
of a speed of even one hundred and 
seventy-five miles an hour. 

The advantages other than mechanical 
to be gained by a gradual substitution of 
electricity for steam on trunk-line railroads 
do not properly come within the scope of 
this article. The obvious economies would 
be in fuel and repairs. The fuel saving 
alone would be very large, five pounds of 
coal in a steam locomotive being now re- 
quired to do what one and one-half pounds 
will do in a stationary plant. The cost of 
fuel per horse-power hour would be brought 
down to a half-cent, and if gas engines 
are used, to still less. 
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The cost of repairs would be enormously 
reduced, in spite of the greater speed 
obtained. Track life would lengthen with 
the gradual elimination of the locomotive. 
and repairs to a motor are both less costly 
and less troublesome than to a locomotive. 
The electric motor runs without in- 
termission, requires little attention and 
gives an output far in excess of that 
demanded of any other machine in hard 
service. While it may not be asserted that 
electrical apparatus is invulnerable, or that 
the mighty power which we drive through 
devious ways finds its pathway always free 
from obstruction, it is true that correctly 
designed and well-made electric railway 
apparatus is of lasting utility. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

The electrical equipment of feeders and 
the partial equipment of branch lines of 
some of our trunk-line railroads, notably 
the Pennsylvania and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, have without doubt 
prepared the way for a consistent and 
thoroughgoing trial over longer distances 
of the plan here so vaguely outlined. 
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ANGLING in life’s river, 
Cupid drops his line ;: 
On the hook he fastens 
Some fair maiden fine. 


Men—those silly fishes— 
Quick dart u> above ; 


Out he pulls and fries them 


In the fire of love. 
—From the Sanskrit by A V. 


Williams Jackson 
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JOSEPH’S DREAM. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


i. 


\ Y name is Joseph Lighter. I am an 
4 average man. I do not seek to 
conceal the fact. -Why should I? My 
theory is that we are most of us average 
Otherwise, where would be the use 
of striking averages? 

I had a dream the other night, however, 
which seems to me almost worth putting 
on paper. 

I believe my dream was largely due, in 
the first instance, to the mere chance co- 
incidence of accidental resemblance between 
name and that of Mr. Joseph 
Leiter, Junior, of Chicago. You must lay 
the ‘‘Junior.’’ It is a patent of 
nobility. My father’s name is also, in 
plain English, Joseph Lighter; but I don’t 
therefore describe myself on my cards as 

Joseph Lighter, Junior.’ Why 
not? Because to do so is to take it for 
granted that everybody knows Mr. Joseph 
Lighter, Senior—that he is a millionaire, 
or a notability. Thus, to call one’s self 
‘‘Junior’? is much the same as calling 
one’s self by a courtesy title, if one happens 
to be born the eldest son of a duke ora 
marquis. 


men. 


my own 


stress on 


I am nothing of the sort. I hold the 
not very lucrative post of clerk to some- 
body who exercises the calling of Some- 
thing in the City. To be quite precise, 
my governor is a colonial broker. While 
the ‘‘Leiter boom’’ was at its height, I 
heard nothing in Mark lane but talk about 
our corn supplies. People confided their 
ideas to me because of my name. Stanley 
Deveril dropped into the office now and 
again with gloomy prognostications. ‘‘ Look 
here, Joe,’’ he said to me; ‘‘the nation has 
got to secure itself against famine !”’ 

‘*Nonsense,’’ I answered, taking the 
usual English 
it’s no use shutting the stable door tilla 
day or two after the steed is stolen. ‘*A 
Famines 


common-sense view—that 


slight rise in prices, that’s all. 
are out of date. They have them in India, 
of course, and in other wut-of-the-way 
places, just as they have plague, and 
leprosy, and lots of other picturesque, old 
fashioned calamities; but in London, no! 
Not modern, my dear boy; n>t modern!”’ 

Stanley Deveril is one of those provoking 
fellows always want to have the 
reason why, don’t you kuow, and he 
looked me over curiously. ‘‘Now, you're 
a nice sort of average Londoner,’’ he said, 


who 
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in his quiet way. ‘‘You’re too cock-sure 
of your comforts; that’s what’s the matter 
with you. You think because nobody in 
London has ever wanted for anything—ex- 
cept, of course, the poor, who make up only 
about two-thirds of the population—within 
your memory and mine, that therefore 
famine’s impossible. Why’s it impossi- 
ble?’’ he went on, getting argumentative, 
after his fashion, and bringing his fist 
down on my desk. ‘‘That’s what I’d like 
to find out—why’s it impossible? We want 
about thirty million quarters of wheat a 
year for our home consumption; we pro- 
duce about six million. What are we to 
do if ro 

I fixed him sternly with my glittering 
eye. I just hate statistics. We all of us 
always do, indeed, especially if they’re 
unpleasant ones. I particularly dislike my 
wife’s pointing out to me every Christmas 
that while our annual income is three hun- 
dred pounds, our annual expenditure is 
three hundred and thirteen pounds four 
and sevenpence. ‘*Now, look here, 
Deveril,’’ I said, bridling up, ‘‘if you’re 
going to fire off statistics at me,’’ I said, 
‘‘T shall retire from this discussion. I 
can’t abide them. Don’t you think I’ve 
read my ‘Daily Bruiser’ this morning, as 
well as you? I know where you got that 
from.’’ Isaid it conclusively, as if know- 
ing where he had got his information were 
much the same thing as demolishing his 
argument. 

‘*But in case of war,’’ Deveril went on, 
coloring up a bit; ‘‘in case of war—that’s 
where it is, you see! One must provide 
against contingencies. We have often 
only six weeks’ supply in hand; and if an 
enemy stopped our imports—--——’’ 

I laughed outright. ‘‘An enemy!’’ I 
cried. ‘*‘What nonsense! Haven't we 
got our fleet, man? And who’s going to 
fight us? They’re all afraid of us. The 
British flag’’—I assumed my most digni- 
fied, rhetorical tone—‘‘the British flag can 
protect its own commerce by sea or land as 
well to-day as it did in the days of 
Nelson.’’ 

I thought that rather crushing; though 
now that I write it calmly down, I fancy 
perhaps an Armstrong gun might do more 
than a flag toward protecting commerce. 

Deveril didn’t budge. He’s one of those 
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dogged fellows who won’t move from a 
position when once they’ve taken it up, 
no matter how you may reason with them. 

‘*That’s all very well,’’ he said; ‘‘but 
in Nelson’s days we could feed ourselves 
easily off our own land, which makes all 
the difference.’’ 

‘*And can’t we buy the corn now?’’ I 
answered proudly. ‘‘We’ve got the ships, 
we've got the men, and we’ve got os 

Deveril shook his head. 

‘*If we’ve got the money, the Americans 
and the Russians have got the grain,’’ he 
answered. 

‘*Come, come,’’ I said, humoring him. 
‘*Tt’s all a question of demand and supply. 
Money rules the world. When we want 
the corn, they’ll be glad enough to sell it 
to us.”’ 

Deveril looked at me queerly again. 

‘*My dear fellow, ’’ he said, ‘‘it’s you who 
are not up to the times. Why, Joseph in 
Egypt was before you, five thousand years 
ago. He foresaw famine coming, and he 
built national grandries, and stored corn in 
them beforehand; and so he saved a whole 
people from starving. When you go home 
to-night just turn up your Genesis and 
read all about it. Lay that to heart, my 
boy. Don’t tell me you’re going to be 
five thousand years behind the ancient 
Egyptians. ’’ 

‘‘And didn’t we lick the Egyptians at 
Tel-el-Kebir?’’ I broke in, the British lion 
bursting loose within me. 

Stanley Deveril gave me a sort of pitying 
glance which he keeps constantly on hand 
for my especial benefit. 

‘*Well, of all the illogical, inconsequent, 
unreflecting fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘I ever did 
meet in my life But there, never 
mind! Go home and read your Genesis, 
as I tell you, and sleep upon it.’’ 


Il. 


There’s a sort of topsy-turvy reason- 
ableness at times in Stanley Deveril’s croak- 


_ings, though he is such a pessimist, so I 


did as he suggested—went home and slept 
upon it. But before I went to bed I read 
over the story of Joseph, and Pharaoh’s 
dream, and the chief baker, and the chief 
butler, and the seven fat kine and the 
seven lean ones, and all the rest of it; and 
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then I took my glass of hot whisky-and- 
water and proceeded to ruminate. 

While I was ruminating I fell asleep, and 
then slept nearly till morning. About five 
o'clock, however, I heard voices, and then 
I was gradually conscious that I was back 
in good old Mark lane once more, and that 
something unusual had happened in the 
City. It seemed as if consols had dropped 
to eighty, and were still dropping. Crowds 
of people were standing about all the 
doors, dis- 
cussing, and 
everybody 
seemed hot, 
and hungry, 
and excited. 

Just at first 
I couldn't 
make out a 
word they 
but I 
saw they 
were fuming 
and fretting 
inwardly. 

‘*This war 
lasted 
only seven 
weeks, ’’ one 
man said, 
close to my 
elbow, ‘‘and 
where are we 
already? No 
corn from 
the Black 
sea, of course, 
and no corn 
from the 
East. Where 
it’s all going 
to end, if this keeps up, I’m sure I 
have no notion.”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ I said, putting in 
my word, as is my way, ‘‘but how about 
America? Why can’t we get corn from 
the States, as usual?’’ 

The stranger looked at me in surprise. 

‘*Where have you been for the last fort- 
night, to ask such a question?’’ he retorted, 
staring. ‘‘Surely you must know there’s 
no buying wheat just now from Amer- 
ica.’? 

‘*You don’t mean to say,’’ I exclaimed, 


said, 


has 
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‘‘that we have managed to get ourselves 
into a war with the Americans?’’ 

‘*A war!’’ he answered. ‘‘Oh, dear, 
no! They are our only friends. But you 
are strangely behind the times to ask such 
questions. You must have heard about 
those syndicates and corners in Chicago.’’ 

I recollected then that I had just come 
back from a fortnight in Norway, and I 
told him so. He seemed a little astonished 
to hear it, but he observed with acerbity 


ia that I should 


soon begin 
to wish I 
had stopped 
there. 

‘Then af- 
fairs are bad 
in London?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*Bad?’’ he 
answered. 
‘“ Well; how 
could they be 
worse? We 

' stand to-day 

_ face to face 
with fam- 
ine.”’ 

He was a 
well-dressed 
man, and the 
hungry fe- 
rocity with 
which he 
spoke sur- 
prised me. 

‘*Tt must 
be hard on 
the poor,’’ 
I answered 
calmly. 

He turned to me as if he would eat 
me. ‘‘On the poor!’’ he echoed, with a 
contemptuous gesture. ‘‘Why, my dear sir, 
what did you eat for breakfast, yourself, 
this morning?”’ 

‘‘T don’t quite recollect,’’ I answered. 
‘‘What did you, for that matter?’’ 

‘*My last allowance,’’ he answered, with 
a snap of his rat-trap jaw. ‘‘The reg- 
ulation half-ounce. And yet gov- 
ernment wants to protract this impossible 
struggle !’’ 

Just at that moment I saw a flutter down 
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the street. People swayed and surged. 

‘*What’s that?’’ I cried, rushing where 
I saw every one else moving. 

Loud cries broke in upon us. ‘‘Great 
naval victory! Our Admiral has dispersed 
the enemy’s fleet! Great victory! Great 
victory !”’ 

Faces brightened up about us at the 
announcement, though ’twas a hungry 
brightening. 

‘*What’s the use of great victories,’’ my 
sardonic acquaintance remarked, with a 
grim smile, snapping his fingers, ‘‘when 
you've got nothing to eat? If they told 
us a shipload of wheat had arrived from 
India, it would be much more to the pur- 
pose.”’ 

‘*But since we’ve dispersed the enemy’s 
fleet,’’ I put in, ‘‘surely before long wheat 
will be forthcoming.’’ 

‘*Before long!’’ he answered bitterly. 
‘*That’s not the point. Before long—we 
shall have starved. We want it this 
morning.’’ 

‘*But supplies can now come in,’’ I 
objected. 

‘*Where from?’’ 

‘*From America.’’ 

He shook his head despondently. ‘‘I 
tell you the Americans don’t want to sell. 
They're holding out still for higher 
prices. ’’ 

‘*But they are friendly to us, aren't 
they?’’ I asked. ‘‘There is a union of 
hearts. How the great Anglo- 
American entente cordiale?’’ 

‘Oh, they’re friendly enough; 
Their government has done everything-it 
can It isn’t the govern- 
ment or even the people who are to blame. 
Most of the people are with us, and all the 
papers have commented most sternly on 
the selfish greed of the Chicago specula- 
tors.*’ 

‘‘But surely in a crisis like this,’’ I 
cried, ‘‘when all London is hungry, the 
American government will do something 
to compel the holders to sell to us?”’ 

‘*My dear sir, it can’t. It has no power 
to act. Remember that modern 
are complex which 
dependently of the men who secm to rule 
them. The American 
done its utmost by bringing pressure to 
bear upon the holders of grain; but holders 


” 


about 


yes. 


do to assist us. 


nations 


machines work _ in- 


administration has 
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snap their fingers at it. They know that 
if we are actually dying of starvation we 
will pay higher rates than when we are 
only hungry.’’ 

‘*This is inhuman, ’’ I cried; ‘‘incredible ! 
I cannot believe that any civilized men 
would ever act so.’’ 

‘*It is business,’’ he answered stoically. 
‘*Supply and demand. The eternal and 
immutable laws of political economy which 
we have all been teaching and bepraising 
and belauding this last fifty years. You 
can no more stop them at a moment's 
notice than you can stop an express at sixty 
miles an hour.’’ 

‘*And there is actual starvation in Lon- 
don?’’ I exclaimed, growing horrified. 

He looked up and down. ‘‘Starvation? 
Why, certainly. You can see the daily 
death-rate on the placard at the corner.’’ 

‘*Has anything been done to induce the 
American government to compel holders to 
sell to us?’’ 

‘* Anything ? Everything. But 
know the rigidity of the American Consti- 
tution. The President cannot do it by 
administrative order. Congress cannot 
do it by legislative act. It would take six 
months at least to put the machinery in 
motion by which alone these grain-gam- 
blers could be forced to disgorge; and, 
meanwhile, we are starving.’ 

‘*That’s disgraceful,’’ I cried warmly. 

‘*Yes, disgraceful,’’ he answered. ‘‘But 
it’s how things are managed in all civilized 
countries. Everybody wants to pursue a 
certain course; red tape prevents them. 
We are all the victims of our own crystal 
lized conventions. We cannot act because 
we have carefully built up imaginary bar- 
riers against our own action.’’ 

‘*You are a pessimist,’’ I put in. 

He stared at me in surprise, and moistened 
his lips. ‘‘My good sir,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
don’t know what you can have been doing 
for the last two months; but we are all of 
us pessimists in London nowadays. You 
can’t expect a man to be an optimist on 
his regulation half-ounce of victuals, can 


you 


you?”’ 


ITT. 


Just at that moment I saw another great 
crowd collecting down the street-—a crowd 


They 


composed of quite common people. 
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moved along with a low, growling accom- 
paniment. They were surging up from the 
East End, and had the air of Whitechapel. 
My new friend regarded them with cynical 
composure. ‘‘It’s come at last,’’ he said 
calmly. ‘‘I thought it was bound to come! 
When people are starving they turn sooner 
or later to rend the incompeteats who 
have brought them into their trouble.’’ 

‘* What do they want?’’ I asked, in vague 
fear. 

‘‘Bread!’’ heanswered. ‘‘Bread! 
of course they won’t get it.”’ 

The crowd drew nearer, with hoarse, in- 
articulate cries. It was horrible to hear 
I hurried in their direction. Thev 
very wild and 
a& man in a 


But 


them! 
had eyes like starving rats, 
angry. At the head was 
fustian coat, but a tolerable speaker. He 
was hotly haranguing them. At every 
period, the people. shouted their assent 
with tiger-like gestures. It was clear that 
the speaker commanded their attention. 

‘‘What’s the first business of a govern- 
ment?’’? he was asking, in a low, grating 
voice, as I approached. ‘‘Ain’t it to pro- 
tect the lives and persons of the citizens? 
And has this ’ere government protected 
Not a bit of it, mates. It’s pro- 
vided ships and guns, and it’s trained and 
drilled soldiers, and it’s arranged for these 
precious great victories by sea and land, 
and it tells us every day it’s been com- 
pletely successful. But what has it done 
for you and me?—that’s what I ask. Has 
it taken care to provide food for us as well 
as powder for the enemy? Has it stored 
up corn as it’s stored up ammunition? Has 
it seen that our wives and our little ones 
shouldn’t starve? That’s what I ask you, 
You know the answer.”’ 


them? 


my friends. 


’ 


‘*My two poor gals died this morning!’ 


one man broke in fiercely. 

‘I haven’t tasted a bit nor a sup to- 
day !’? a woman cried from the crowd. 

‘““NorI!*? ‘*‘NorI!’’ others chimed in 
hastily. 

“Then we've got to go West and tell 
we think of ’em,”’ 
the orator shouted aloud. 

The mob answered with a hoarse shriek. 

“To To Westminster! 
Down Parliament! Down with 
Down with everybody! 
Down with everythink !"’ 


he government what 


Westminster ! 
with the 
cov’ment! 
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With a sudden swaying motion they 
rushed wildly along the street and swept 
through the main thoroughfares to the 
Strand and Westminster. I could see that 
as they went, fresh crowds poured forth 
howling from Southwark and Seven Dials. 
Their cry was like the cry of famished 
animals. The stream became a flood, the 
flood a fierce torrent. Everything gave 
way before it. On the road many of them 
stopped to loot and wreck shops and 
houses, but that did them little good. 
They got jewelry and watches, it is true, 
but not much food to speak of. The 
bakers’ shops were empty, and the watches 
and rings seemed to give small satisfaction 
to the starving multitude. You can’t get 
much out of sucking a diamond. Still, 
they wrecked as they went, for pure love 
of destruction. 

At Trafalgar square they paused. A few 
police appeared, but the crowd trampled 
them underfoot. Their orators spoke to 
them once more, and made wild appeals to 
their hunger and their anger. The mob 
listened and howled. Then, gathering 
itself up again, it tore down Whitehall, 
and stood in front of what I saw to be 
some responsible minister's official resi- 
dence. At least, the ringleaders did: for 
the mob as a whole now filled to overflowing 
all the empty spaces between the City and 
Westminster. 

‘*Bread! bread! we want bread!’’ they 
shrieked, in a fierce chorus. 

The responsible minister came out on a 
balcony. He had no bread to give them. 
He was greeted with a savage outburst of 
hoots and curses. But his official urbanity 
clung to him still, in spite of hunger. He 
waved one hand with a deprecating gesture. 
‘*None o’ your airs and graces now,’’ a 
man in the crowd shouted out. ‘‘We 
want bread, not speeches. ’’ 

The minister’s face grew very white, but 
he spoke up like a man. ‘‘My good 
friends,’’ he said, beckoning for silence 
and assuming candid tone, ‘‘I 
need hardly have my deepest 
sympathy—our deepest sympathy. The 
members of her Majesty’s government have 
suffered no less than the rest 
of you; for you know that in so great a 
national calamity the administration has 
been no respecter of persons, and that all 


his most 


say you 


in this crisis 
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have shared alike our reduced rations. The 
situation, I admit, is serious. That a 
population like ours should lack for bare 
subsistence is a terrible matter Pe 

‘*Who brought it about?’’ the orator 
below bellowed out, with a sudden burst of 
interruption. 

The minister paused and looked at him. 
‘*We will not now inquire who brought it 
about,’’ he went on slowly, with obvious 
embarrassment. ‘‘At a moment like this, 
recrimination would be as useless as it is 
foolish. I prefer to tell you what her 
Majesty’s government is engaged in doing 
for the relief of your needs. Corn is at 
hand, We are making arrangements for 
the immediate resumption of the food 
supply.’ 

‘*Hooray !’’ some few voices cried out in 
the crowd; but most of the hearers waited 
in ominous silence. 

‘‘What arrangements?’’ the East End 
orator asked contemptuously. And all the 
mob echoed aloud, ‘‘What arrangements?’’ 

The minister hesitated. ‘‘We are at 
present in communication with the Presi- 
dent of the United States ”? he began. 

‘‘Oh, gammon!’’ the orator answered. 
‘When will the food be here? That’s 
what we want to know. To-day? To- 
morrow ?”’ 

‘*We cannot precisely state to a day 
when the measures we are taking to 
alleviate the distress will be completed, ’’ 
the minister went on, hesitating; ‘‘but we 
have every reason confidently to hope——’’ 

‘*Mates,’’ the East Ender cried, ‘‘these 
people who call themselves the government 
have got us into this scrape, and have left 
us foodless; now, when we ask them how 
much longer we are to starve, they try to 
put us off with their roundabout phrases. 
But we won’t be bamboozled. Down with 
tnem all, I say! Down with them!’’ 

The crowd shouted aloud, ‘‘Down with 
them!’’ Then, more savagely, ‘‘Chuck 
him!”’ 

I glanced around at the people. Hunger, 
gaunt hunger, stared from every face. I 
glanced at the minister; he spoke no less 
than the truth; hunger looked out of his 
eyes also, th-vgh he bore it like a gentle- 
man, with ysreat dignity and composure. 
Suddenly, with an angry shriek, one 
woman in the crowd flung something at 
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In a second all the living mass was 
Kill 


him. 
swaying and shouting, ‘‘Kill him! 
him!’’ 

In a mad frenzy of excitement they burst 
into the house and up the staircase. What 
followed I hardly knew. I seemed to see 
some heavy object flung out of the window, 
fiercely, among the mob. It fell with a 
dull thud and a low groan on the asphalt 
pavement. East End women with loose 
hair and dirty shawls rushed forward to 
kick it. Many of them were drunk—for 
though there was no bread there was still 
plenty of gin—and they fell upon the 
corpse wildly. I shut my eyes from the 
horrid sight. Years ago, in Paris, I had 
seen revolution; but those were fiery 
Frenchmen, who massacred in hot blood. 
This was the sodden, squalid British 
poverty of the East End, maddened and 
brutalized rather than fired by hunger. 

When I opened my eyes again, the corpse 
in their midst was gone. They had torn 
it literally to little pieces. What had 
become of the fragments, I dared not even 
conjecture. 

For a minute the mob grew still after 
this act of vengeance; a deep, fierce hush 
fell upon it. The hush itself was like the 
growl of a starving lion. Then it woke 
up once more to the fact that blood had 
not eased it. Revenge is not food. It 
was still as hungry and as unfed as ever. 

‘*Tear down his house!’’ somebody 
cried, and with a fierce frenzy of destruc- 
tion they began to tear at it. First the 
porch and then the pillars went; but before 
long, with loud shouts of meaningless 
triumph, crowbars were fetched from 
adjoining buildings, and the crowd, amid 
cheers, broke the walls down bodily. The 
roof fell in with a crash and crushed several 
of them; but the rioters were not abashed 
by this little accident. Life was a matter 
of small moment now. Clearly hunger 
had driven them all mad. There was a 
shout of joy from half the assailants as the 
roof crashed down and destroyed the other 
half. In the midst of it all, one man in 
the background was seen concealing a tin 
of American corned beef under his coat. 
At once, with fearful shrieks, the mob 
rushed upon him. They tore the can from 
his grasp, and fought for it like demons. 
Some struck others over the head in their 
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eagerness for a morsel. I had heard of 
such scenes at shipwrecks, but to see a 
whole city thus maddened by hunger froze 
the blood within me. 

Then the main mob, casting about for 
more work, began to make its way toward 
the Houses of Parliament. All this time 
policemen and soldiers had been trying in- 
effectually to stop the rush—the policemen 
honestly and energetically; the soldiers 
half-heartedly, for all alike were hungry. 
But as the crowd bore into Parliament 
square, its mere mass and numbers were 
simply irresistible. The police could no 
more restrain the people than they could 
restrain an earthquake or an inundation. 
I heard a cavalry officer on duty give the 
word of command, ‘‘Fire!’’ But his men 
hung back. ‘‘We ain’t going to fire on 
‘em for being hungry,’’ one _ soldier 
answered. ‘‘We’re as hungry as they are.’’ 
The great wave of humanity, impelled by 
fierce inward gnawing to an ineffectual 
onslaught, swept forward unreproved. 
The soldiers joined them. They fell upon 
the huge palace and burst through it like 
fire. What was happening all the time 
I could hardly see. I was hurried along 


by the wave, one unit of its composition ; 
and together, without knowing it almost, 
by mere mutual pressure, we drove and 
crushed the occupants into corners; we 
hustled the members out of windows; we 
edged them on to the terrace; we pushed 
them over the brink into the muddy river. 


Hundreds of ourselves were swept away 
under the bridge—members and mob 
together—and all the while the great press 
behind pushed irresistibly forward, till I 
began to fear I should myself be hustled 
into the devouring water. The soldiers 
now were mixed up with the mob, and 
resistance seemed useless. 

Suddenly there came another lull, and a 
well-known politician, whose face was 
familiar to me from the comic papers, 
stepped forward above, at one of the com- 
mittee-room windows. He waved his hand 
for silence, as the minister had done 
earlier, and, humoring him for a moment, 
the mob paused to hear him. 

‘*What do you want?’’ he asked, with 
surprising blandness at such a moment. 
‘‘Do you want peace? We are just going 
to conclude it.’’ 
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A voice from the crowd answered back 
at once: ‘‘No; we don’t want no peace, 
and we don’t want no war. We’re sick of 
your politics. What we want is bread. 
Bread! bread! bread! We say you’re 
here to govern us, and you'd ought to have 
taken care we had food enough to last 
before you got us into this ’ere trouble.’’ 

The politician assumed his most honeyed 
smile. ‘‘Now, let us be reasonable,’’ he 
said slowly—though I felt twas hard to 
be reasonable when one‘was gnawed with 
hunger; ‘‘we have been victorious in this 
war ‘ta 

‘*Yes, and what would it have been if 
we'd been unsuccessful?’’ the voice 
jected. The mob growled again at it. 

‘*We have carried our point, and we are 
on the very eve of arranging a peace which 
will restore our accustomed 
food supplies,’’ the politician continued. 

‘*How soon? How soon?’’ the crowd 
cried in fierce eagerness. You could hear 
the very voice of famine in that cry. It 
was so keen and so wolfish. 

The politician paused. ‘‘Very shortly,’’ 
he answered, ‘*We 
now cleared the sea, and our agents are 
engaged in buying up grain in the Argen- 
tine and in Chicago. Only this unfort- 
unate accident of a commercial combina- 
tion to keep up prices As 

‘*How soon? How soon?’’ the mob 
clamored once more. ‘‘We don’t want no 
speech. To-day? To-morrow?’’ 

‘Tf it’s to-morrow,’’ one woman cried 
out, ‘‘it’s too late for me. I can’t last till 
to-morrow.’’ 


ob- 


enable us to 


temporizing. have 


I gazed about me as she spoke. Could 
this be really London? All these tiger-like 
faces licking their dry lips? The sight 
was ghastly. Then, as often happens in 
sleep, I consoled myself of a sudden with 
the incongruous thought, ‘‘I am _ only 
dreaming; but if it were reality !’’ 

I looked up once more. The politician 
was standing there, fingering his chin 
nervously. ‘‘Governments,’’ he said, with 
slow emphasis, again, ‘‘are, after all, 
human. We cannot control events; we 
can only do our best to watch and in 
fluence them. Commercial combinations 
lie beyond our sphere. We have no means 
of checking them. But we have kept the 
sea clear oe: 
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My East End orator, shriller than ever, 
made himself heard once more. ‘‘Look 
here, governor,’’ he cried sharply, in a 
high, pinched voice; ‘‘that’s just where we 
blame you. You’ve had things all your 
own way; you’ve beaten the enemy; you’ve 
been successful by land and sea, where you 
might have been defeated; you've kept 
the path open for supplies, where you 
might have been blocked; you’ve been 
lucky all round—and yet we’re starving. 
What we say is, somebody ought to swing 
for it. And we're going to make you 
swing, just as a warning to all minis- 
ters hereafter to keep us supplied with 
food. Commercial combinations, you say. 
Well, why did you all, who had the 
management of our affairs, leave us to the 
mercy of commercial combinations? You 
knowed they might occur. Why didn’t 
you take care to provide beforehand that, 
in case of war or other calamity, we had 
food enough in the country to keep us 
going for at least a twelvemonth?’’ 

The politician was cool. I admired his 
‘*Shall I tell you why not?’’ he 
asked, quietly, though his lips quivered. 

Some of the mob cried out, ‘‘ Yes, tell 
is!’? but others merely shouted again, 
‘Bread! bread !’’ with horrible persistence ; 
while yet others, mad for blood, screamed, 
‘Down with him! Chuck him!’’ 

The politician went on calmly. ‘‘Be- 
cause a government reflects and mirrors the 
feelings of the people. It never does any- 
thing, certainly never anything in a new 
direction, till the people force it, drive it, 

You didn’t tell us you wanted 
of food-stuffs. We are your 
servants, not your masters. If you wanted 
should have asked for it, foreseen 
the need, agitated to get it, given us your 
orders. It's too late now for many of 
but that’s no more our fault than 

We suffer together. All of us 
been fools; but we have not been 
greater fools than you are.”’ 

The irrepressible agitator saw his chance 
nd seized it. ‘‘But why are you up 
here, then,’’ he asked, ‘‘a-set to legislate 

rr us? and why are we down here, to 
tarve and be legislated for? What are 
ou put there for? Ain’t it because you’re 
ipposed to be wiser, and better eddicated, 
(1 to know more about it than the rest 


courage. 


compel it. 


a reserve 
it, you 
you: 


yours. 


have 


of us? Ain't it because you’re supposed 
to be a little bit less of fools than we are? 
Don’t we stick you there, and pay you 
good salaries, just to foresee such things, 
to guard against them, to provide for 
them? You'd ought to ’a’ told us there 
was no ‘corn in Egypt.’ Egypt! Why, 
Joseph was wiser in his generation than 
you; he seen a famine coming, and he 
provided agin it!’’ 

‘*But I'm not Joseph,’’ the politician 
retorted, with a white smile on his face, 
as pale as death, for he guessed what was 
coming. 

‘*No, you ain’t, worse luck!’’ the mob 
shrieked. ‘‘So down with you! Down 
with you!”’ 

Even as they spoke, I saw another huge 
crowd, fresh from the useless plunder of 
the Bond street shops, pour shouting over 
the bridge and drop from the parapet 
to the terrace where we stood. It was 
easy to observe that loot, without relief, 
had only still further maddened and an- 
gered them. They had found no food, and 
were as hungry as ever; but they had 
drunk all the wine and beer and spirits 
they could lay their hands upon, and they 
were uproariously riotous. Some were 
shouting hideous songs; others were raving ; 
not a few were insane and muttering wild 
curses. Many brandished sticks, and 
several here and there had weapons and 
pistols, stolen from the arms shops. They 
advanced once more like a wave and burst 
over the an irresistible mass, 
sweeping others into the water. Next 
instant I saw the politician’s smile fade 
away as he was seized from behind by in- 
visible hands. In another minute he had 
been flung from the window as one flings a 
sack of corn. He fell on the pavement. 
Somebody quickly severed his head with 
an ax and fixed it on a pole. The eyes 
stared widely. Most un-English I thought 
it; but frenzied men in moments of mad 
impulse act much alike the wide world 
over. Next I was aware that flames were 
rushing through the Parliament buildings. 
Red tongues of fire shot from every win- 
dow and licked up the roof. The crowd 
pressed in upon me like a vise and crushed 
me. I aloud—and my own 
scream awoke me. 

But after I woke, I lay awake long, 


, 


terrace in 


screamed 
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congratulating myself that it was all a 
ridiculous dream, and that things like 
these do not happen in London. 

Very ridiculous and impossible, most of 
it, no doubt; yet—after what Stanley 


Deveril had said, I began almost to fancy 
there might be something in it! 


rv. 


I lay awake a long time thinking it over 
and debating. But at last I fell into a 
second doze, as one is apt to do just before 
the landlady knocks at the door to say that 
if one doesn’t get up and breakfast at 
once, one won’t be in time to catch the 
8:30. 

I dreamed again. But my dream this 
time was milder and more matutinal. 

I was standing by the Pyramids, which 
I had never before seen, but which seemed 
to me somehow as strangely familiar as 
Mark lane or the crush at the corner of 
Liverpool street station. ‘*Good old 
familiar Pyramids of my childhood!’’ I 
muttered. And indeed, one knows them 
so well from pictures that to see them in 
solid stone adds nothing to the conception. 
From their summit I don’t exactly remem- 
ber how many centuries were just then 
looking down upon me. The Pyramids are 
the oldest buildings in the world; yet that 
morning they were older than they had 
ever been before! The thought inspired 
me. I gazed at them and smiled. A 
voice spoke by my side. ‘‘How about 
those granaries?’’ it inquired mildly. 

I turned round and saw a dignified per- 
sonage in Egyptian costume of the 
Pharaonic period—a costume which, 
though rich in quality, appeared to my 
modern British taste distinctly scanty in 
quantity. I knew at once by the speaker’s 
benignant aspect that I was standing 
beside my childhood’s friend, the patriarch 
Joseph. 

‘*You were a statesman !’’ I said simply, 
with new-born admiration. ‘‘You foresaw 
evil and avoided it betimes. Never till to- 
day did I understand your real greatness. ’’ 

‘*Famine is a sharp instructor of men,’’ 
he answered briefly. 

‘*Well, then, don’t let’s wait for it,’’ 
another voice on the other side observed. 
I turned round quickly. It was my recent 
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acquaintance, the East End orator. ‘‘Let’s 
take a leaf out of this ’ere gentleman's 
book, and be prepared well in time against 
contingencies. What that chap on the 
balcony said just now, afore we chucked 
him, was true enough in its way, though it 
was no excuse for him. If we want a 
reserve of food-stuffs, why, we’ve got to 
agitate for it. Agitate! agitate! agitate! 
Governments never do nothing except when 
they’re druv to it by pressure from behind. 
And it’s not much consolation tearing your 
government to pieces afterwards, if you’ve 
got to starve yourselves for it first. We 
look to you to begin this agitation !’’ 

‘*To me!’’ I cried, alarmed, and draw- 
ing back in astonishment. ‘‘Me? Joseph 
Lighter, colonial broker’s clerk in the city 
of London? I tell you I’m not good 
enough !’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ the East Ender retorted 
in his shrill way. ‘‘Somebody’s got to 
begin. If no one don’t begin, we shall 
never get any forrarder.’’ 

‘*But I am so unimportant!’’ I cried (I 
was born modest). ‘‘I’m not a_poli- 
tician !’’ 

“Politicians be blowed !’’ the East Ender 
answered, with a coarseness of language 
which it pains me to transcribe. ‘‘It’s poli- 
ticians that get us into all our scrapes, if 
they’re not well looked after. I tell you 
the people have got to wake up the poli- 
ticians. The people! the people! When 
war comes, and we’ve got no food, we 
won’t feel any the better for blaming it on 
the government.”’ 

‘*But I am a nobody,’’ I persisted, ‘‘a 
mere outsider. What can a man like me 
do? Who’s going tu listen to me?’’ 

Here the gentleman in the scanty 
Egyptian costume interposed blandly. ‘‘I 
was a prisoner,’’ he said, in a soft, low 
voice, ‘‘a prisoner in a hideous Oriental 
dungeon, when I was called upon to inter- 
pret a dream like yours; but I explained it 
all satisfactorily to Pharaoh! And what 
was the consequence? I was summoned at 
once to take charge of the public food 
supply of Egypt. And I saw the Egyptian 
people safely through what would other- 
wise have been a most disastrous famine.”’ 

‘*Ah, that’s all very well for you,’’ I 
answered, with a gleam of common sense 
shining through my drowsiness. ‘‘That 
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was under a detestable Oriental despotism. 
We are a free people, and can starve if we 
choose. 
“PF is the Freedom old England brags about : 

If you haven’t got a dinner, why, you're free to 

go without,’ 

as the poet puts it. You convinced the 
king, and that was all you had todo. It’s 
a precious sight harder convincing a whole 
community. A berth like yours would 
suit me down to the ground, I don’t deny 
it; but they don’t make colonial brokers’ 
clerks into chancellors of the exchequer off- 
hand nowadays.’’ 

‘‘That’s true,’’ the East Ender put in, 
with sudden conviction. ‘*The horny- 
handed son of toil and the intelligent 
worker don’t get a look-in to-day against 
the pampered minions of our bloated 
aristocracy. Nobody ain’t going to make 
you chancellor of the exchequer; don’t you 
believe it. But still, we can do some- 
thing; we can influence our fellow-man— 
that’s what you and I can do; and, asa 
honest citizen, I call upon you to influence 
him.”’ 

‘*How can I?’’ I asked moodily. 
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‘*Why, just take and print this dream of 
yours !”’ 

‘Print it!’’ I exclaimed. 
compositor. ’’ 

‘*P’rapsnot. NomoreamI. But send 
it to one of these ’ere magazines and get 
them to publish it.’’ 

‘*Why, I’m not a literary man. 
got no style—no airs and graces.”’ 

‘*Never you mind about that. What 
the great heart of the people wants ain’t 
airs and graces. It wants bread and cheese. 
It wants food whenit’s hungry. Just you 
take and tell it there ain’t food enough in 
England at times to last us out for seven 
weeks on end, and you’ll wake it up quick 
enough, I’ll warrant you. If you don’t, 
you’re no worse off, and you’ve cleared 
your blooming conscience. You write this 
all down exactly as me and this gentleman 
has said it to you, and send it in by post 
to the honored editor; and see if the 
honored editor don’t take and print it!’’ 

I awoke again with a start and wrote it 
down as he advised. So now, here goes! 
I hope, Mr. Editor, you'll bear out the 
truth of his remarks and print it. 


“I’m not a 
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Organization of a Home, 


$500.—Honoraria amounting to $500 will be paid for the three 
best papers, of four thousand to five thousand words each, submitted to 
the editors of THe CosMopoLITAN on or before January 31, 1899, on 
‘‘The Ideal and Practical Organization of a Home.’’ 

The papers not only should consider the best ideals, but should be of a 
practical character, showing wherein scientific organization may be brought 
to bear to simplify the duties of the housekeeper, and at the same time en- 

able her to bring her work to the highest perfection with a minimum of effort and 


expenditure. 


The $500 offered will be divided into three sums of $200, $150 and $150, respect- 


ively. 


The sum of $200 will be paid for the ablest essay which shall treat of homes 





conducted on incomes ranging from $1,600 to $2,500, providing for the father, 
mother and four children. The second $150 will be set aside for that class of papers 
which shall take into consideration homes for which the income provided is in excess 
of $4,000 per annum. The third honorarium of $150 will be paid to the writer of the 
ablest paper having to do with a home containing father, mother and three children, 
where the income is $2.50 per day. 

As above stated, all papers must be in the hands of the editors before the close of 
January, 1899. No additional information can be given defining the .bove limi.ations 
more particularly than is here set forth. 





THE USE OF MONEY IN ELECTIONS. 


- HE article which here follows, describing the work of a political campaign in thi 

state of New York, must open the eyes of many to the power which money is 
exerting within political parties. Political organization, which to-day means methoils 
for the collection of money and a system for placing that money where it will 
the most good,’’ has been reduced to an almost exact science. It is believed by the 
ablest political managers that it requires only a sufficient campaign fund to make the 
average voter believe that black is white, or white black. Coteries of able, unscrupu 
lous men gathered together, with harmony of views as to the distribution of the plunder, 
perfect systems for extracting campaign funds by an ingenious combination of appeals 
and threats: with this full treasury they hire printing-presses, orators and workers. 
There remains no limit to their opportunities. 

The gradual perfecting of these methods has brought the American people face to 
face with a new problem in a republican form of government: If parties are to be 
permitted to gather millions for influencing an election, what becomes of the voters’ 
free will? At first sight it seems an insurmountable obstacle; without doubt, however, 
we shall find a remedy, as we have for many other defects in our system of democratic 
government. But undoubtedly the time has come when the subject must be given the 
most serious consideration. On the face of the situation, there seems to be no law for 
protecting the voter against undue and improper influences, which the ingenuity of the 
modern campaign committee will not quickly circumvent. A note has accordingly 
been addressed by THe Cosmopoiitan to the fifty most prominent statesmen and 
publicists of the United States and Europe, asking what escape, if any, may be 
found from this danger.—Ep1ror. 
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ELECTING A GOVERNOR. 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE.* 


HE men who win at politics are the 
men who play politics all the year 


round. The average American citizen 
considers himself much superior to the 
average American professional politician ; 
and when the average American citizen, 
a few weeks before election, takes an 
interest in this candidate or that candidate 
—tries to bring about hisfriend’s nomination 
for assemblyman, say, and finds the as- 
sembly district convention in control of the 
politician, who proceeds to nominate whom 
he pleases, as he pleases, without regard to 
the feelings or superiority of the average 
American citizen, the average American 
citizen cannot understand it at all. The 
secret of the matter is that the 
politician keeps everlastingly at it. He 
goes about among his people day and night 
and reaps the fruit of his labor at conven- 
tion time. The citizen devotes a few 
hours or a few days to politics every year 
and wonders that he cannot carry conven- 
tions and dictate nominations like his 
neighbor, the district leader or ward com- 
mitteeman. 


whole 





Individual politics is a business, a duty, 
a fascinating diversion or an expensive 
luxury, just as it may happen. A well- 
known Brooklyn politician, who has an in- 
come of $90,000 a year, was troubled to 
find a way to spend his money before he 
became interested in politics. He is 
authority for the statement, now that he is 
in politics, that his trouble at present is to 
keep his money. But that is neither here 
northere. Individual politics is one thing 
and party politics another. Party politics 
is a matter of organization, largely. The 
best organization usually wins, and winning 
is the blood, the bone and the marrow of 
politics. So it comes that there 
national party organizations, state organi 
zations, and county, city, district, ward, 
town and village organizations. They all 
work together for one common end, each 
under the supervision of the next larger or 
more important. For example, in a national 
campaign the national organization or com- 
mittee, through its chairman and executive 
committee, directs the state committee and 
the state the 


are 


committee diree's county 


*The author of this article was assistant to the Chief of the Literary Bureau of the New York Repub- 
lican State Committee during the recent coutest for Governor. 
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committees, and so on down to the work 
on the individual voter. The magnitude of 
the task that devolves upon the leaders in 
a presidential campaign, the tremendous 
problems that must be met and solved, can 
readily be appreciated when one thinks of 
the spread of territory embraced in the 
United States, the millions of voters that 
must be looked after, and the prime neces- 
sity of getting every voter to the polls. 
A few hundred votes in New York 
state, in 1884, made Grover Cleveland 
President. 

A gubernatorial campaign in any one of 
the more populous states presents the same 
problems in a reduced ratio. It involves 
the outlay of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, the intense and unremitting appli- 
cation of scores of hundreds of men, 
the determined effort to reach every 
voter in évery nook and corner through- 
out the state. A campaign such as that 
just ended in New York state is similar in 
its workings to all gubernatorial cam- 
paigns—although each state presents its 
difficulties to the managers and requires 
peculiar treatment—and may be used as a 


type of them all. 
In states like New York, party organiza- 
tions are kept in as good working order as 


possible throughout the year. But in- 
terest lags, except in the direct leaders, 
until the time comes for nominations and 
making the campaign for the men chosen. 
The basis of a state party organization is 
the state committee. In New York the 
Republican state committee consists of one 
man chosen from each Congressional district, 
thirty-four committeemen in all. The 
Democrats take one man from each state 
Senate district and have fifty committeemen. 
These committeemen are chosen by the 
delegates to the state convention, who are 
in turn elected at conventions made up of 
delegates elected at the caucuses. That is 
to say, the delegates to the state convention 
from a Congressional district meet at the 
convention and decide who shall represent 
that district on the state committee. The 
selection is communicated to the state 
convention, and the choice of the delegates 
ratified. Sometimes there is a committee- 
man-at-large, chosen by the members of 
the state committee and usually represent- 
ing the negro voters. The state com- 
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mittee is organized by electing a chairman, 
a secretary and a treasurer. Then the 
state committeemen choose their executive 
committee. These executive committees 
vary in number, but usually consist of nine 
or eleven of the most experienced politi- 
cians on the state committee. The executive 
committee chooses a chairman from its 
number. An advisory committee to the 
state committee is appointed. Four or 
five of the great leaders of the party 
serve on this. When these details are 
arranged, things are in shape for the 
campaign. Members of the state commit- 
tees, and the principal officers, serve with- 
out other compensation than the honors 
their positions bring. 

While state and other committeemen are 
not idle during the time between election 
and the beginning of another campaign, 
the active state work usually starts on the 
day the state committee is called together 
to fix a date for the state convention. 
After the convention is held and nomina- 
tions are made and issues defined, the real 
tussle begins. Now the machines are in 
good running order. The state head- 
quarters are opened, the officers take their 
desks, and the battle is on. 

County committees, consisting of one 
member from each town in the county, are 
organized on practically the same basis as 
the state committee. County chairmen 
are responsible to the state chairman for 
their counties. Town members are re- 
sponsible for their towns to the county 
chairman. Cities sometimes have city 
central committees that work in harmony 
with the committee of the county in which 
the city is located. Then there are dis- 
trict committees in the cities, made up of 
members from the assembly districts, and 
ward committees and village and town 
committees. Nearer to the voter comes 
the election district captain, and subordinate 
to him the individual worker. 

Back of these great organizations are 
men of master minds. The real leaders of 
the great parties do not take actual, open 
charge of the work of the campaign. But 
they areincontrol. They know whatisbeing 
done. They suggest and criticise. They 
are consulted on vital points. They hold 
no positions in the organizations, but they 


control the organizations. and through the 
20 
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organizations the party to which they give 
their allegiance. 

Party leaders must turn everything to 
account. They must make terms with 
strong men who are fighting them when it 
seems advisable to make terms. They 
must be powerful enough to crush if con- 
ciliation is impossible or not desired. The 
great party leader does not fight until he 
is forced to. He is a thorough believer in 
the homely old maxim that more flies can 
be caught with molasses than with vinegar. 
He can adapt himself and his organization 
to almost any circumstance. At the Sara- 
toga convention this year Senator Platt paid 
so much attention to the forces that had 
been antagonistic to him that one clever 
man said, ‘‘Platt is just now the greatest 
anti-Platt leader we have.’’ 

The state headquarters are in control of 
the state chairmen. With each state chair- 
man are associated the chairman of the 
executive committee, the secretary, the 
treasurer, the chief of the speakers’ bureau, 
who may or may not be a state committee- 
man, the chief of the literary bureau, who 
is a regularly paid employee of the state 
committee and works the year round, and 
the numerous assistants, clerks, stenog- 


raphers, typewriters, secretaries and mes- 


sengers required to conduct the im- 
mense volume of business. This year the 
Republican state headquarters occupied 
eight rooms. The Democrat headquarters 
filled some nine or ten rooms. At each 
headquarters there were private offices for 
the state chairmen and for the executive 
chairmen, rooms for the stenographers and 
clerks, rooms for the treasurers, for the 
speakers’ bureaus, and for the literary 
bureaus and the reporters. 

The man in command, the state chair- 
man, is always a man who is known to be 
a skilful politician, to be upright, to be a 
capable executive, and to be a good party 
or organization man. He must be a 
worker whom no adverse circumstances can 
daunt. On him the success or failure of 
his party at the polls in large measure 
depends. He must know the state ac- 
curately. He must know the conditions 
that exist in every county and in every 
election district. He must be able to 
conciliate where necessary or to over- 
whelm when required. He must think 
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with lightning rapidity, and be able to 
meet every move of the opposition, no 
matter where, when or how it is made. 

The work of the state chairman is never 
done. He must be planning and executing 
continually. He must pass on a thousand 
propositions every day and must be able to 
give quick, definite and final answers. No 
matter how early he may get to his desk in 
the morning, there will always be some one 
waiting to see him. No matter how late 
at night he goes to his room, he will 
always leave some story unheard. His 
correspondence is enormous. Two thou- 
sand letters have been received in a single 
day at Republican headquarters, and most 
of these were answered or acknowledged 
by the chairman. He gets reports, com- 
plaints, compliments and suggestions from 
all over the state. He must direct the 
details of the campaign by letter, by tele- 
graph, by long-distance telephone. He 
must see all comers who are reasonable and 
respectable. He cannot overlook any- 
body who may have a shadow of an excuse 
for a conference, for votes are what he is 
after. He consults with men from thie 
various districts in the state about what is 
going on in their sections, suggests lines of 
work, and provides means for legitimate 
expenses, He issues public statements, 
sees the reporters and tells them what he 
thinks the public should know, and oc- 
casionally speaks to the interviewer. 

The work of the state chairman ramifies 
in every direction. He is not only in 
touch with the county and city committecs, 
but, through those committeemen, he is in 
actual touch with the individual voter. If 
there is a city ward where there is dis- 
affection, the state chairman eventually 
hears of it, and points out the remedy to 
the ward committeeman, provided that 
committeeman has no remedy of his own. 
If an influential man in some township is 
lukewarm, the state chairman is told, and 
steps are taken to bring that influential man 
back into line. Classes of voters receive his 
especial attention. For example, the gold 
or sound-money Democrats, the men who 
voted for General Palmer in 1896, were 
a factor in New York state this fall. Some 
of the leaders of this class of voters declared 
openly for the Democratic candidate. 
Those who did not so declare were taken 
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to be still in favor of sound money, so 
called, in opposition to any other issue, and 
especially prepared literature was sent to 
them to show them why, from a Republican 
~ view-point, it was their duty to vote the 
Republican ticket. That sturdy and inde- 
pendent class of voters, the German- 
American, was carefully looked after by 
both parties with especial meetings and 
literature. It was so, too, with voters of 
other nationalities and other creeds. To 
be a successful state chairman one must be 
a true cosmopolite, knowing the customs, 
the requirements and the intentions of all 
nationalities that send representatives to 
this country to become citizens and voters. 

Working under the state chairmen, the 
county and city committees pursue their 
smaller campaigns, open schools for voters 
to show those unaccustomed to voting how 
the ballot should be marked and folded. 
The election district captains make stren- 
uous effort to get every man registered 
and, on election day, even more strenuous 
efforts to get the party vote out. The 
state chairman has a map of the state in 
his mind. He knows what sections raise 
for instance, and regulates the 
distribution of excise literature there. He 
knows where the anti-liquor sentiment is 
strong and takes care to offend nobody 
there. He provides the proper political 
pabulum for the farming and the dairy 
districts. He is all things to all men, 
being a politician and desiring, above all 
things, to win. 

When the campaign is closing, after the 
reports are all in and the chairman has 
studied the figures, he calls in the county 
chairmen. The chairmen are interviewed 
one by one. The exact situation is gone 
over with them. . They are provided with 
whatever funds they require and _ sent 
home to keep up the fight. The chair- 
man is then in a position to figure ac- 
curately on the result. He has the details 
all in his grasp and his further work con- 
sists in keeping up the interest and pro- 
viding for every contingency. An instance 
of this minute attention to circumstances 
may be cited. On Monday, November 7th, 
the weather reports said there might be 
rain up the state on Tuesday, November 
8th—election day. Chairman Odell, of 
the Republican state committee, sent hun- 


hops, 


2Q1 


dreds of telegrams to every county, town, 
district or other leader, apprising him 
of the fact and instructing him to provide 
comfortable covered conveyances for the 
voters who might be averse to going to the 
polls in the wet. The work of the chair- 
man does not close with election day. He 
must keep close account of the results. 
He must see that election certificates are 
properly filed, that no fruits of any victory 
in any section may be lost. Then, if he 
wins, he must accept congratulations, and 
submit, resignedly as possible, to the im- 
portunities of office-seekers. If he loses, 
he must show why it was simply impossible 
for him to win. 

A campaign feature that is becoming 
more pronounced year by year is the bet- 
ting. Thousands of dollars have been 
wagered at times in the hope of influencing 
the floating vote. The argument is that 
the floaters think few men will risk large 
sums of money on so uncertain an outcome 
as an election unless they are firmly con- 
vinced they have an excellent chance to 
win. It is argued, further, that hundreds 
of undecided voters want to be on the 
winning side, and will vote with the party 
which has the supremest confidence in its 
candidates as evidenced by money bet on 
them. It may be unfortunate, but it is 
true that there are a great number of 
voters to whom a ten-dollar bet is a strong 
argument and a _ thousand-dollar bet a 
triumph of logic. Consequently, when one 
committee gets to pounding down the odds 
on its candidate, it is quite necessary for 
the other committee to see that the odds 
are not pounded down. The outcome has 
been some very exciting scenes in and 
around both the Democratic and Republican 
headquarters. 

The chairman of the executive committee 
of the state committee holds a_ position 
subordinate only to that of the state chair- 
man. His chief office is to look after the 
canvass, to tabulate the reports, to make 
comparisons and to get supplementary 
reports. Each state committee always 
makes one complete canvass of the state 
during a campaign. Sometimes it makes 
two or three. Canvasses are generally 
made by election districts, of which there 
are four thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-five in New York state. That 
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means, of course, that the executive chair- 
man and his clerks receive, handle, tabu- 
late, compare and estimate on four thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-five separate 
reports during a campaign, to say nothing 
of the thousands of supplementary reports 
the executive chairman requests and gets. 

The magnitude of the undertaking may 
be better understood when it is considered 
that the campaign in New York state this 
year was but five weeks long. 

The canvass is taken in each election 
district by a trusted, accurate, sober and 
conservative man. A canvasser who knows 
the district intimately is chosen. He goes 
from house to house and finds how each 
voter intends to vote, or gets the informa- 
tion in some other accurate way. He enters 
each voter’s name in asmall book provided 
for the purpose and tells whether the man 
is a straight party man, whether he isa 
convert, whether he has changed this 
year for some party or state cause, what 
his nationality is and how he voted at 
previous elections. The books are all 
turned in to the executive chairman at a 
specified time. The results are tabu- 
lated. The executive chairman has elab- 
orate tables of voting averages, of the vote 
in each district in former years, and of the 
pluralities given. The canvass is com- 
pared, deductions are made and the result 
is given to the state chairman. Letters are 
then written to other conservative, honest 
men in the different election districts and 
they are asked to send in their estimates of 
what their districts will do, based on 
accurate knowledge of local conditions. 
These figures are tabulated also. The figures 
of the county chairmen, which sometimes 
differ from the canvass figures, are taken 
and a grand average is struck. After that, 
the men in charge have a reasonably clear 
idea of how things are going. 

It takes money, and large sums of it, to 
run a state campaign, and the treasurer of 
a state committee is a most important 
official. There are thousands of legitimate 
expenses that must be met. The item of 
making a canvass, for instance, is very 
Sometimes state committees have 
money and sometimes they have not. A 
campaign without money is a cheerless 
thing. When the committee is pros- 
perous, enthusiasm is easy. When the 


large. 
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committee is poor, it is sometimes hard 
to raise a hurrah. Campaigns are run 
almost entirely by voluntary subscriptions. 
Party men who have money are usually 
willing to give, some from sense of 
duty, and some with the hope of future 
reward in the shape of honor. Office 
holders, who have their places because 
of party preferment, contribute. The 
treasurer opens his office after the state 
convention. He is usually a well-known 
man, of unimpeachable’ integrity, who 
inspires confidence that no funds intrusted 
to his care will be misapplied. His 
business is to get money, and he gets it. 
Sometimes he has only to sit at his desk 
and receive and acknowledge checks and 
drafts. Sometimes he has to get out 
among the moneyed men of the party and 
solicit funds personally. That is when 
remittances are slow. Both state commit- 
tees were liberally supplied with funds 
this year. The auditing and financial 
agent is the secretary. He passes on all 
bills, writes the checks, pays the em- 
ployees, keeps the books and attends to 
scores of other details. He is always a 
man who has had years of experience in 
campaign work and who knows every trick 
and wile of the persons who try to get 
campaign money without giving adequate 
return therefor. 

The two most interesting, as well as the 
two busiest, adjuncts of a state committee 
are the literary bureau and the speakers’ 
bureau. They are bureaus of publicity. 
The people must be educated to the im- 
portance of electing the right man. There 
must be enthusiasm. It is quite as neces- 
sary to advertise a candidate as it is to 
advertise a brand of breakfast food, a shoe 
or a new bicycle. Suppose conventions were 
held, candidates selected and the whole 
matter was dropped until election day. 
Thirty per cent. of the vote would not be 
cast. The people must be made ‘to talk 
and work for the parties. The names of 
the candidates must be on every lip. It is 
the duty of the literary bureau and the 
speakers’ bureau to put them there. 

Every legitimate method of obtaining 
publicity and impressing the superior 
merits of parties, issues and candidates on 
the voters is resorted to. Trained political 
writers are engaged, These men produce 
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column after column of campaign argu- 
ments. Plate matter is carefully prepared 
and sent to the country weeklies and 
dailies. The party papers in the larger 
cities get a daily telegraph service, free, 
giving the party news. The articles are 
lively, interesting and accurate. They get 
the widest possible circulation. A cartoon 
service is begun. Cartoons are drawn and 
etched at the expense of the committees 
and sent to the various party papers for 
use at opportune times. This year both 
committees used original cartoons instead 
of reproducing those from other papers. 
Some strong pictorial arguments were put 
out by both sides, and, strange to say, the 
Democratic and most of the Republican 
cartoons were drawn by the same man— 
the versatile McGill. 

Tons, actually tons, of campaign litera- 
ture are printed and distributed. There 
never was a previous state campaign when 
the printing-presses were kept going as con- 
stantly as they were this year. Millions 
of pieces, varying in size from a one-page 
leaflet to a sixty-four-page pamphlet, 
were circulated. Some of these were 


arguments written by attachés of the bu- 
reaus, and some were speeches, platforms 


and matter of that sort. The Republicans 
put out more than forty different pieces 
of campaign literature in lots ranging in 
size from one hundred thousand copies up. 
One document put out by the Democrats 
was the complete report of the Canal In- 
vestigating Commission. This made a pam- 
phlet of sixty-four nine-by-twelve pages, 
and three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
copies were distributed. Aside from the 
English editions of the documents of both 
parties, there were editions of some docu- 
ments in German, French, Italian, Bohe- 
mian, Hungarian, Polish, Scandinavian 
and Hebrew or Yiddish, together with a 
circular letter to Servians and Armenians. 
Matter was also prepared for publication in 
the newspapers printed in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Another not very literary feature of the 
work of the literary bureau is the circu- 
lating of lithographs of the candidates. 
Various styles of portraits are put out. 
The Republicans had Colonel Roosevelt in 
his khaki uniform and in citizen’s dress. 
The Democrats had Judge Van Wyck on a 
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full sheet, and surrounded with pictures of 
the other state candidates. These pictures 
were scattered broadcast from one end of 
the state to the other, plastered on every 
dead wall and put in every window where 
they would be allowed to remain. Thou- 
sands of smaller lithographs were circulated 
also. 

Notwithstanding the enormous number 
of lithographs used, they were few and far 
between when compared with the campaign 
buttons. The campaign button argument 
is of recent growth, but it is popular with 
the people. There were loud cries for 
buttons from Buffalo to Montauk Point, 
and the state committees met the demand 
with a free-handedness that was remark- 
able. Buttons bearing the pictures of the 
candidates, surrounded by the flag or some 
other device, were put out by the million. 
Enough were sent out to give every family 
in the state a liberal supply, but the people 
were not satisfied at that and demanded 
more right up to election day. 

Stereopticon campaigning has gained an 
impetus with the every-day application of 
moving pictures. The street corners of 
the various cities had rival operators who 
flashed Republican or Democratic senti- 
ments on the sheets and were cheered by 
the partisans in the crowds. The stereop- 
ticon is an adjunct of the literary bureau, 
and the sentiments for it were manu- 
factured there. Such gems as, ‘‘Teddy 
will twist the Tiger’s tail,’ or, ‘‘Tioga 
Tom has tamed the turbulent Teddy,”’ 
were ground out by the epigram-makers 
and used in dozens of places. 

The chief of the literary bureau has to 
meet and rebuff or do business with the 
scores of advertising men, the men with 
ephemeral campaign papers, with the 
weeklies, the foreign language papers, 
theater programs, trade papers, cam- 
paign books and what not. <A campaign is 
a harvest-time for these gentry. They think 
a state committee is their legitimate prey. 
And they are wonderfully surprised and 
profanely indignant when they are refused. 

After the first Harrison campaign the 
speakers formed themselves into a ‘‘Spell- 
binders’ Association, ’’ and the name stuck. 
About every man who makes speeches for 
a political party is now called a spell- 
binder. There is an exception, however. 
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A man walked into the Republican speak- 
ers’ bureau one day and said: ‘‘I am 
going to have a meeting in my district and 
I want a spellbinder and a speaker.’’ 

‘*May I inquire what is the difference 
between a spellbinder and a speaker?’’ 
asked the man in charge. 

‘*Why,’’ the visitor replied, ‘‘a spell- 
binder draws people to a meeting and a 
speaker drives them away.”’ 

Given, then, that none but spellbinders 
officiate, the woes of the speakers’ bureau 
are many. There are great orators in each 
party, men like Hon. Chauncey M. Depew 
and Hon. David B. Hill, who speak but a 
few times during each campaign and then 
at their own convenience. The ordinary 
orator, however, speaks when he can get a 
chance, gets as much as he can for his 
speech, and doesn’t object to an assign- 
meut every night. 

There has been handed down to each 
state committee a list of men in each 
county who can talk interestingly and in- 
telligently on the political issues and candi- 
dates. These men are held in reserve by 
the county and city chairmen. They are 
the volunteer forces who speak at ward 
and village meetings, and go speaking 
from the tails of carts and from trucks. All 
requests for big meetings are filed with the 
speakers’ bureau. The man in charge puts 
himself in communication with the county 
and city chairmen, arranges dates for 
meetings that are mutually satisfactory, and 
furnishes speakers of more than local re- 
nown for the great effort of the night. 
Men who can talk come from all parts of 
the country and apply for billets. Colonels 
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and majors and generals and honorables tell 
how much each will require for his part in 
helping save the party. The ones that 
can talk are snapped up and kept working 
steadily. A meeting promotes the cause 
of publicity. The compensation varies. 
Men who owe the party for their exalted 
position get their expenses. The profes- 
sional orators are well paid. The office- 
holders are, too, when their clarion voices 
are badly needed. 

The chief of the speakers’ bureau must 
have every railroad time-table on the tip of 
his tongue. He books his speakers and 
gives them routes just as a_ theatrical 
manager books and moves his companies. 
The trips of Colonel Roosevelt through th 
state in the late campaign were planned to 
the minute before the starts were made. 
The itineraries had to provide nct alone for 
train-running time, but for stops of 
various duration at various stations. In 
addition to this, there was a vast deal of 
mail and telegraphic correspondence neces- 
sary between the bureau and men at the 
cities and villages where stops were planned, 
to insure proper receptions and proper 
speaking accommodations. That this item 
of the work of the speakers’ bureau was 
no small task, is shown by the fact that 
Colonel Roosevelt traveled nearly thirteen 
thousand miles while ‘‘swinging round the 
circle,’’ and made upward of three hun- 
dred speeches. 

So the work of a gubernatorial campaign 
goes on ceaselessly. Once started, the 
machines never stop until election day 
brings victory to one party and defeat to 
the other. 


NoTE.—The Democrats departed somewhat from their usual plan of angeles organization this year. 


Before the conventions a campaign committee, consisting of nine members o i 
ign. Hon. Patrick H. McCarren was made chairman of this 


pointed to take general charge of the cam 


committee, and the Hon. Thomas E. Benedict, secretary. After the cam 


the state committee, was ap- 


ign opened this committee was 


continued in charge, so Senator McCarren acted in the same capacity as Chairman Odell of the Republican 
committee, and had full executive charge of the campaign, while Chairman Frank Campbell of the Demo- 
cratic state committee acted more in an advisory than in an executive capacity. 
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BANKED FIRES. 


By ANNA A. ROGERS. 


“HEY sat together in one of the roomy 

gun-ports on the old receiving-ship, 

looking out over the quiet water, in absolute 
silence. 

Then, although her eyes were drooping 
with as brave a suggestion of drowsy in- 
difference as she could muster, she knew 
he had turned and was watching her. 
When he spoke, there was something new 
in his voice—she could almost feel its deep 
vibration—and she fluttered her fan lest 
he should hear her heart beat. 

‘‘Mignonette! do you know I always 
think of youas Mignonette? Weare seldom 


We 
thread ov» way through titles and courtesies, 
and stand hesitating, doubting, afraid. 
But our thoughts! They are the swash- 
bucklers—they dash pell-mell for the 
throne-room itself with a clank of swords 
and dust ov their boots; and so I think of 
you as Mignonette, Miss Pettiss.’’ 

She generally wore a loose bunch of it 
pinned somewhere, and to-night it filled 
the warm air delicicusly. 

‘*My thoughts have bad manners too, Mr. 
Gead,’’ she murmured demurely, smooth- 
ing out a ribbon that had no need of it. 


as brave as our thoughts, are we? 
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‘*Bad or good, so they be of me! Are 
they ever? Once in an age?’’ He leaned 
nearer to her, intent and smileless. 

‘Oh! you must excuse them—they are 
not presentable—there’s dust on their 
boots also,’’ she replied, with a sudden 
untranslatable smile up into his eager face. 

Now, what did she mean by that? 
To gain time, he shied a little off from his 
purpose, and begged her to give him a 
spray from her bouquet, worn to-night 
tucked into her belt. She refused it from 
a maiden’s pride in saying no, before she 
learns the greater dignity of concession. 

She had been so sure about him for 
weeks; and while resenting the deliberation 
of his siege—with her sex’s preference for 
the drama of assault—she on her part meant 
to extract from it all the sensations pos- 
sible, as a girl strangely will, love or no 
love. So she laughed and teased, and 
demanded ruthless wherefores; and for 
answer all he said was, in once more that 
soft, drawling voice of his: 

‘I’m sorry. I should like to say for 
once at least: ‘My Mignonette’ ” and 
then there appeared that buffoon, Peters, 
close behind her, grimacing and caracol- 


ing and making a palpably lying claim 
to the dance. 

After wondering whether the brute had 
overheard, Goad mentally murdered him. 
Then he looked beseechingly at her—not 
being of the kind who love a public tour- 


ney—but up she sprang, in apparent 
joyous release, and floated off with Peters, 
like a butterfly zigzagging in a summer 
breeze, logic not being in her species. 

Then later, if he had only been a little 
quicker—but Goad never was quick—or 
their hostess, the captain’s wife, a little 
less hopelessly loquacious, he might have 
walked home with her after the hop, as he 
had planned, and they both have been 
spared much tribulation. 

As it was, Margaret Pettiss had not a 
decent excuse to offer Ensign Peters for not 
accepting his urgent escort, when it was 
suddenly proposed that the young people 
should stroll home in the moonlight, rather 
than crowd into the launches on such a 
perfect night. 

When that irremediable old bachelor, 
the medical director, told the mothers it 
was all right—he would look after them— 
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he wanted a walk himself—of course the 
girls had their way as usual. 

‘*He spoils them so there’s no more 
discipline possible. I declare I shall be 
glad when the captain’s time is up,’’ 
moaned poor Mrs. Pettiss, who, with her 
gamut of girls, had not had a good night’s 
sleep in many years. 

‘*A bachelor’s life is quite without the 
dignity of purpose,’’ austerely remarked 
Miss Plum, who had served through many 
reénlistments at this navy-yard and others. 

So off the others started, across the long, 
level gangway over the tule swamp, the 
wily old doctor with one of the prettiest 
girls at the yard hanging perversely on his 
arm, thereby earning the entirely illogical 
contempt of several less experienced men, 
and also giving the lie to Miss Plum’s 
estimate of him and his kind. 

Lieutenant Goad was left staring savagely 
after the laughing, fluttering little proces- 
sion, with extremely bitter thoughts for 
sole company. 

The whole evening he had tingled with 
his intention to speak to her to-night, during 
the hop, or, that failing, on the way home 
afterward. He would get beside her for 
the brief trip in the launch, and then, that 
over, would naturally be the one to walk 
up with her to her father’s quarters. In 
fact, he had already bespoken the honor, 
but one never knew exactly what that 
smile of hersmeant. His love for her had 
been held back somewhat by his own 
natural inertia, and later by the battery of 
her all-too-ready jest, the intricacies of 
her all-too-ready coquetry. But he had 
arrived at the decision that, in these times, 
when the air was full of rumors and a man 
was not sure of eating his dinner where he 
ate his breakfast—nor indeed of finishing 
either meal—the question must be settled 
for good or ill, once for all; and this had 
seemed, to his order-loving mind, pre- 
eminently the night on which to settle it. 

If she discouraged him—surely she was 
too tender-hearted to Jaugh then!—he 
would keep to the long, straight walk past 
the band-stand, and have it over with all 
the others in sight to preserve the conven- 
tions and help him to sobriety amidst 
disaster. 

If—if she said yes, however begrudg- 
ingly, by word or act, or that certain 
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silence that is understood around the world, 
he’d fairly drag her away from them all and 
the moonlit road, to the short cut, that 
need not necessarily be quicker, behind 
the office building, and he’d have her one 
second to himself for once, and he’d— 
well, perhaps he couldn’t quite manage all 
that, but at least he might touch her hand 
for one heavenly instant, if she aidn’t 
rebel. On second thoughts, he expected her 
to rebel. He had even gone into the minute 
but stimulating details of her voluminous 
wrap and its possibilities for concealment 
in the execution of desperate designs on a 
pretty, soft, fluttering, tantalizing hand 
he’d like to get a fair hold on for once. 
And after all, she had walked home the 
long way with Peters! There was only 
one word in English that even began to 
express his feelings, and he said it aloud 
several times, and the orderly at the head 
of the gangway heard him, and rendered 
the silent human sympathy of a smile. 
Ensign Peters, an extremely clairvoyant 
young man, understood the situation pro- 
vokingly well as far as his shipmate was 
concerned, before that stroll across the 
navy-yard; and he was even _ further 


enlightened regarding it after the walk 


was over. It was a purely wanton spirit 
of mischief that had made him take almost 
forcible possession of Margaret Pettiss that 
night. But somehow his mood changed 
when he looked back at the ship—just 
before turning at the sentry-box—and saw 
Goad standing alone watching them. 
Whether she looked, too, of course no 
mere man could say; but whatever the 
cause, their walk together that night was 
a thing to be remembered by them both 
with a shudder. 

They strolled apart, she declaring 
abruptly that she needed both of her arms 
free and only regretted not having a third, 
such was the dust and general discomfort 
of the whole affair. 

‘*Whose idea was 
demanded peevishly. 

It would frankly be impossible to find 
excuse for the reprehensible way in which 
Margaret acted during that moonlight 
ramble, when she punished Peters for her 
own folly. He sought good-naturedly to 
cover her mood with the decencies of 
laughter and persiflage, at which she was 


it, anyhow?’’ she 
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passed mistress, but it all fell very flat— 
sleepiness being her outrageous plea. 
Finally, he lounged along helplessly beside 
her, kicking a pine-cone ahead of him, his 
hands plunged into his pockets, for he had 
been denied even the solace of dainty 
porterage. And thus she told, to the last 
man in the navy she would have cared to, 
her secret. 

They bade each other good-night with 
the voices of strangers at the door of her 
father’s quarters; but he had gone no 
farther than the gate when her wicked 
mood melted, and she ran after him and 
held out her hand, exclaiming: 

‘‘Mr. Peters, please forgive me—I’ve 
been horrid to-night, oh, I know it! 
perfectly horrid.’’ She shook her pretty 
head like a child, all the soft hair blown 
about into unfamiliar rings. 

‘*Oh, that’s all right! I dare say there 
was a reason,’’ he said, with less than his 
usual perspicacity. 

‘*What do you mean?”’ she flashed, her 
chin, well in the air, and her tone once 
more frigid. 

‘**But, O those eyes! those murderers!’ ”’ 
he cried, hands raised to the stars. ‘‘Take 
reason away from a woman and as well rob 
a tigress of her cub! Accord reason to 
her, and—well, being unarmed, I'll say 
good-night.’’ 

As he sauntered back to the receiving- 
ship, he was discontented with himself, 
irritable, 6ut of tune. Like many another 
of the brotherhood of Punchinello, he was 
keenly sensitive to applause. On the 
board-walk not far from the ship, his foot 
came down heavily on something soft, and 
he stooped to look and found a faded 
bunch of mignonette. 

‘*Poor old Goad!’’ muttered Peters, 
passing on. Then he stopped and went 
back, and picked up the drooping flowers 
and laid them out of the path, in the 
grass on the bank on the other side of the 
road, then he stood and laughed at him- 
self. 

By half-past seven o’clock the next 
morning, Lieutenant Goad stood in his 
state-room, very hastily clad, reading in a 
bewildered way for the tenth time his 
orders to the U. §. 8. : 

The captain of the receiving-ship, who 
was an aggressive and proselyting early 
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riser, had just sent for him and handed 
them to him, saying: 

‘*One of the watch officers has just been 
condemned by a medical board; that has 
given you your chance for more active 
duty, and I congratulate you, and at the 
same time say good-by, as she’s ready for 
sea and has so reported. Sailing orders 
may come any moment. And I take this 
occasion, Mr. | : 





Goad, to say 
that I part 
from you 
with unusual 
regret.’’ 

‘* Thank 
you, sir,’’ 
murmured 
the lieuten- 
ant, bowing 
with the 
usual pleased 
embarrass- 
ment. 

“You're 
bound to get 
there, Goad, 
if you just 
have time 
enough,’’ 
unof ficially 
added the 
captain, who 
could not for- 
bear, any 
more than the 
rest, a little ' 
friendly stab 
in the direc- 
tionofGoad’s 
well-known 
Achilles ten- 
don. 

The word 
‘*immediate- 
ly’’inGoad’s 
orders cut short even his usual leis- 
urely morning shave, as the ship had 
gone through her docking and coaling, 
survived her inspections, and had been 
lying out in the stream for twenty-four 
hours, awaiting final orders from the de- 
partment. 

Goad felt dazed amidst the whirl of 
stifling, irritating details that go to make 
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“A VOICE CLOSE BEHIND HER GAVE GREETING.” 
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up, nowadays, the immediate entourage 
of even the simplest bachelor living in a 
state-room. Fortunately, he almost un- 
consciously rang for his Japanese ward-room 
‘*boy,’’ and so started a procession of small, 
vulgar, but highly important events. His 
trunks and sea-chests were ‘‘broken out,’’ 
and most of his belongings hastily stowed, 
before breakfast. During that brief, 
informal 
meal, the 
somewhat 
heavy - hand- 
ed cordiality 
of the ward- 
room acted 
as a sedative. 
Under the 
circumstanc- 
es, and in 
instinctive 
response to 
a sense of 
Goad’s gen- 
eral helpless- 
ness when 
haste was de- 
manded, it 
was made 
quite a fa- 
miliar busi- 
ness, and ad- 
| vice stalked 
abroad. 

When he 
was once 
more back 
in his state- 
room, heads 
appeared at 
intervals at 
his door, 
B. West Clinedinst. thrust be- 
tween his 

curtains. 

‘*How are 
you off for duck suits, Goad? And, Goad, 
don’t forget canvas shoes—low cut. I re- 
member when I was out there, what a 
deuce of a time——’’ began the navigator ; 
another voice adding shrilly: 

** Yes, and chuck in any of the rest 
of the tropical plumage you may have, 
Goad.”’ 

‘*And 
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pipe-clay, Goad, remember,’’ 
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added the navigator gloomily, passing on. 
He never got a chance to finish a story 
these days—hadn’t finished one to his 
perfect satisfaction for ten years. 

‘*Pajamas are dead easy in Asia—grow 
on bushes—but what you’ll need going out 
is bosomless shirts, Goad. You can have 
any of mine that'll fit,’’ cried the ‘‘little 
doctor,’’ at the curtain, in a burst of ill- 
calculated, but none the less generous, 
affection. 

**And above all, Goad—well, of course, 
not literally—but above all, cholera belts!’’ 
shouted Peters, poking his head between 
the curtains above the ‘‘little doctor’s.’’ 

‘Oh, hush! Get out of this!’’ yelled 
Goad, from amidst wildest chaos. 

A tall, slouching man in civilian suit, 
slightly awry from haste, thrust the 
youngsters aside and said breathlessly : 

**By Jove, old man, I came near forget- 
ting to remind you, you must have an 
electric fan! Squeeze one of those new 
ones out of Equipment, somehow. Now 


don’t forget this, Goad. And, by the way, 
when were you vaccinated ?’’ 

Lieutenant Goad turned slowly toward 
them a face so riven with despair that they 


fled laughing. 

‘*Be calm, dearest one, be calm,’’ rattled 
on the aweless Peters, returning alone to 
the center of interest, as the two surgeons 
walked off together. 

‘*No ching-chong Chinaman, Goad, for 
six weeks, get on to that! You’ll need 
linen galore, like a German bride. And, 
Goad, I can recommend a half-lisle half- 
cotton ps 

A heavy shoe well and suddenly aimed 
caused a smothered howl and quick retreat. 
From the distance came back Peters’s voice 
singing: 

“For I’m bound for the tropic of Cancer— 

And I'll stand the stnfe 


Of even a wife, 
For the sake of those cholera bands.” 


Goad stood erect, motionless. The 
foolish words went through him electric- 
ally—‘‘a wife!’’ That, of course, meant 
Margaret, and he had not seen her, had 
not spoken, and he was going to the other 
end of the world. 

Under all the fanfare of that morning, 
under the thrill of a man’s deep joy at the 
mere going where he might do good work, 
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under all that wearisome rush of life’s fussy 
detail, he had been conscious of a shar}), 
tantalizing sense of this one big, important 
thing that must be left undone till the last, 
when he should have time to breathe and 
think for a moment. As he stood glancing 
rapidly about, it suddenly flashed over 
him that there might not be that moment 
to spare in which he could run up to her 
house to receive even the benediction of 
her good-by. 

He must write instead, and at once, and 
beg her to send an answer before his ship 
sailed. 

As he rummaged nervously about amid 
the dire confusion on his desk, an orderly’s 
voice at his door said: 

‘*The captain wishes to see you at once, 

a”? 
And after that it was the paymaster, 
about transferring his accounts; and then 
the mess caterer, to settle up some vital 
item of finance—and by that time the launch 
was reported ready to take him over to 
the other ship. The first lieutenant of the 
receiving-ship exercised his usual prerog- 
ative of being sensitive about keeping 
boats waiting, as none knew better than 
deliberate Goad; so, tossing the last loose 
things lying about his state-room into a 
Japanese kori, about whose ownership he 
was more than vague; breathless, confused, 
white and smileless, he fairly tumbled into 
the launch beside Peters, who pertinaciously 
buzzed about with, what Goad unjustly 
thought, something of a fly’s liking for a 
wound. ; 

‘*Sorry you’re off before breakfast, 
Goad—tiffin you’ll be calling it before 
long—some of the fellows were going to 
blow you off in style—regular wake— 
corpse on ice now,’’ said Peters, more un- 
easy and conscience-stricken each moment 
about last night’s bit of foolery, the con- 
sequences of which were rapidly spreading. 
For he felt very sure of the whole situation— 
from the few words overheard at the gun- 
port, to the girl’s aura of hysteria wichin 
the radius of which he had been introduced 
at the end of the evening. 

Goad did not even hear him. His eyes 
were sweeping over the yard, searchingly, 
with a furrow between them, and a tragic 
look in their dark depths that made the 
ensign squirm uneasily. 
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‘*T say, Goad, if there’s any little thing I 
can do for you, you know, I’m your man for 
keeps. Reliable; almost painfully honest ; 
faithful as—well—a tailor’s bill; clever till 
your head aches; all wool, fifty-four inches 
wide—that’s little me and that’s right.’’ 

Peters was something over six feet, and 
Goad had to laugh, which he thought 
quite answer enough for the ward-room 
clown—especially after last night. 

‘*Any final stimulating words to swoon- 
ing maidens; any tourniquets—is that 
straight? for bleeding hearts; any—well, 
any old thing in that line—we’re great at 
are, me and Peters,’’ prattled on 
the ensign, until Goad’s face stiffened with 
a resentment he could not control. 


it, we 
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***GOOD FOR GOaD,’ 
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‘*Thanks, 
plied coldly. 

‘*Very well, Peters, we'll mind our own 
little onion-patch hereafter, Peters,’’ the 
ensign burst out wrathfully, adding an 
instant later in quite another tone: 

‘*All the same, Mr. Goad, I may as well 
tell you that the news is that your ship has 
just got her orders, and ” 

‘*What are they?’’ demanded the other 
sharply, leaning forward. 

‘*She sails at once, and you fellows won’t 
strike the beach again short of Honolulu. 
I tried to tell you ten minutes ago when 
you were with the pay, but—well, the fact 
is, I’ve been too tenderly reared to even 
quote the language you hurled at me,”’ 


Peters, I think not,’’ he re- 


HE CRIED.” 
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and Peters’s face suggested virtue despair- 
ing of all reward or even recognition. 

Goad said something under his breath 
and sank back. He shut his eyes and 
dragged his hand across them slowly, 
wearily. 

Peters hummed absent-mindedly to him- 
self, with a sharp professional eye instinct- 
ively peering out over his lapful of Goad’s 
lesser baggage, as a tug shot busily athwart 
their bows. 

Only a few hundred yards away, thought 
the lieutenant bitterly ; probably out in the 
garden, pottering about in her adorable way 
among the flowers; with those big shabby 
gloves hiding her pretty hands, and in them 
the huge shears whose cheery click one could 
hear a square away. He might as well be 
a thousand miles, for all it availed him 
now, dawdling fool that he had been! 
Six weeks at sea of unescapable introspec- 
tion ahead of him, and not to know! Not 
even to see her again after that light part- 
ing last night. He must get a note to her 
and an answer back, not too conspicuously, 
through ranks of too soft-souled women 
about her, and ranks of flint-surfaced men 
about him, whose hearts never came on 
deck, save once and again, running per- 
haps through quiet waters, under starry 
midnight skies, and that one other cigar 
alight close by. 

‘*Peters, I haven’t had time to ask any- 
thing—do you know whether we’re going 
straight out to sea, or will stop at Red 
Rock for adjustment of $4 

‘Anchor, I believe,’’ 
ensign abruptly. 

Then there might be time—she would 
manage it somehow—trust a navy girl for 
sending letters. Only to get one to her, at 
once. There was Peters. But his profile 
did not look promising at that moment; 
and he’d be hanged if he’d ask him, any- 
how, of all men in the service—jeering, 
rattle-pated, chattering, meddlesome Peters! 

‘*There go the carriers! I heard they 
were going to experiment with them,’’ 
cried that objectionable person, as several 
odd-shaped boxes were passed carefully 
over the side of the ship they were ap- 
proaching. But the other’s thoughts were 
afield. 

Within twenty feet of the gangway, Goad 
was very much more astonished than was 


interrupted the 
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his companion, to hear himself stammering 
breathlessly : 

‘*Peters, could you—will you do some- 
thing for me like a good fellow? I’m 
driven to the wall—there’s something— 
I’ve forgotten—well, not exactly forgotten 
—but—Peters, I’m a nasty-tempered brute, 
I know, but- ag 

‘*Deal out the cards, old man,’’ was all 
the other said, holding out a big brown 
hand and melting instantly into a radiant 
and insinuating smile. Goad laughed 
consciously. 

‘*T—I haven’t had time a 

‘*You’ll get that grind off to the angel 
Gabriel some day, Goad,’’ laughed Peters. 

‘*Tt’s all been such a confounded rush! 
I never could stand a hustle, I never 
broke out the lieutenant violently, to 
Peters’s vast enjoyment, adding more 
quietly : 

‘*You see, I got up sort of rattled in the 
first place—couldn’t sleep last night— 
mosquitoes or something i 

**Mosquit ’’ began Peters, chuckling, 
until Goad turned fiercely, when his grin 
slid instantly into a smile of almost brotherly 
sympathy and interest. 

‘*You’ll see that it’s delivered at once, 
won’t you, Peters? If I can just geta 
second to myself and borrow a scrap of 
decent paper. It’s for—I may as well tell 
you— it’s about a—a sort of commission 
for As 

‘*T know the address, don’t you fret 
about that,’’ said Peters, comfortingly. 

‘‘What the devil don’t you know?”’ 
growled Lieutenant Goad. 

‘‘Inherited and innate modesty forbids 
further speech,’’ chirped Pantaloon, now 
in perfect form. 

‘*You’re a good sort, after all, Peters,’’ 
said Goad a moment later, smiling at his 
companion with one of those sudden emo- 
tional revulsions in favor of a shipmate at 
the end of a cruise. 

‘‘Dear little Peters,’’ minced the irre- 
pressible, with a vaudeville wave of the 
hand. 

And then they reached the ship’s side, 
and the ensign stood off the launch waiting 
for the promised note. 

It never came. After Goad had reported to 
the captain, the paymaster wished to see him 
immediately about any possible allotment 


’ 
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arrangements he might desire to make; 
and then all the others would talk and 
laugh, and slap him on the back, and shake 
his hands, icy-cold from excitement and 


growing despair. When he finally strug- 


gled through to his new state-room, he 
found there, lying on the bare bureau top, 
a little bunch of mignonette, the mere odor 





of which 
the hot 
to his 
word- 





sent 

blood 
face, 
less message 
of farewell 
that it 
beyond 


was 
his 
name 
that of 
ship. 


mere 
and 
the 
Seizing the 
first piece of 
paper he 
found 
on the 


in the 


lying 
desk 


room 





next to his, 
he began to 
write. Deaf 
to the boat- 
swain’s shrill 
and 
the scurry of 


piping, 


many feet, he 
wrote on un- 
til there be- 
gan that un 
mistakable 
ereeping of 
the boards 
beneath 
feet, when he 


his 


sprang up in- 
stantly and 
dashed up 
the ladder to 
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navy women will, with a God-speed to one 
and all from the bottum of brave hearts that 
know much suffering, and yet muster a smile 
to the end when a ship sails out into the 
great blank of the sea, half round the globe. 

Up on a narrow ledge on the town side, 
hidden behind sumach bushes, so no eyes 
could find her, was Margaret. 

She had 
slipped away 
from them all 
as soon as 
she had heard 
the news— 
Peters had 
managed 
that. The 
girl stood 
straining wet 
eyes, her 
whole sweet 
face quiver- 
ing, both 
hands fast 
pressed to 
her breast, 
whispering 
to herself in- 
cessantly, un- 
consciously. 

The long, 
sad, deep 
note of the 
great man-of- 
war whistle 
sounded. 

‘‘There! 
she’s mov- 
ing —I’m 
sure of it. I 
can see by 
those masts 
on the collier 
beyond — 
she’s going. 





the deck, to 'T . 
A MOMENT LATER THE 
find the ship 
was under way. He stood stunned, looking 
blankly back at the launch, where Peters was 
making frantic untranslatable motions to him, 
and beyond at the green trees and peaceful, 
familiar walks of the navy-yard. 
where, perhaps, she was watching; if not 
for his sake entirely—he did not deserve 
that—at least for the sake of the ship, as 


Some- 


The _ sailors 
are manning 
the yards on the ‘Pensacola’—they’re 
cheering! They all want to go, every one 
of them, poor fellows. If the band plays 
it'll kill me—I cannot stand it. If it only 
won't play! if only———’’as she spoke 
there came merrily across the water the 
notes of ‘‘The Red, White and Blue,’’ and 
the girl cowered down and sobbed aloud. 


GIRL WAS STOOPING LOW OVER THE BED OF 
MIGNONETTE.”’ 
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The ship went slowly on her way—then 
faster and faster. Margaret now watched 
dully, in one of those reactions that nature 
grants amid direst stress. When there 
was nothing left to be seen but a long 
mourning ribbon of smoke streaming across 
the low sky, she cried: 

‘*He’s gone! without one word. And 
it’s to end like this?—and I sent the 
flowers !’’ 

The ship did not stop at Red Rock, 
having been in commission many months. 
She passed directly out to sea, and the 
Golden Gate closed silently behind her. 

The second morning afterward, Ensign 
Peters was the first man in to the early 
breakfast in the ward-room of the receiv- 
ing-ship, and as he drank his coffee he 
looked thankfully, as a man will, over the 
morning papers. 

‘*Good for Goad! Just give him 
time ’’ he cried suddenly, springing 


to his feet and startling the tiny Japanese 
‘*boy’’ close behind him into an undigni- 
fied pas seul. 

Two hours later he was speeding by 
rail—on twenty-four hours’ leave—toward 
a small village down the coast, the obscure 


name of which, and other memoranda, were 
written largely on one of his cuffs, to assist 
a confessedly volatile memory. 

Telegrams had been shedding all the 
morning from his energetic person, like 
autumn leaves. 

During the long summer twilight after 
dinner on the following evening, Margaret 
Pettiss, looking a little pale and subdued, 
was wandering restlessly about the garden, 
shears in hand in that pretense of pruning 
that so deeply offended the faithful old 
gardener. 

The girl’s hands were full of roses. She 
did not go near the mignonette bed— 
already seeding and a little yellow—she 
should never teuch it again. It was one 
of those things one must throw resolutely 
out of one’s life—and then learn to stumble 
on somehow without them. 

She was just reaching up for that one 
unattainable flower of supreme beauty that 
always leads to tiptoeing, when a voice 
close behind her gave greeting. 

It was Mr. Peters, and somehow he 
looked so weary that after a quick glance 
she led the way to the summer-house and 
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pointed to a seat, with almost her oii 
friendliness. But he preferred to stand 
before her. He was less brave than he 
looked, and there was something to be put 
through in a rush, and then a retreat 
sounded. 

‘‘Of course, it’s not exactly my onion 
patch—I mean my affair—and of course, 
you may think it’s not your onion—I beg 
your pardon, ’’ he began, with an unwonted 
embarrassment that made her stare, bewii- 
dered ; ‘‘but I have particular, private and 
all sorts of reasons for knowing it’s both. 
Well, there’s no need of red tape and all 
that—here’s a message I promised to 
deliver to you—I mean, at least, you 
may know for whom it’s meant, and you'll 
see that it reaches the right pigeonhole— 
ha! that’s not bad—will you?”’ 

He thrust a small parcel into one of her 
hands, seized and shook the other, and 
turned abruptly away. 

An instant later he strode back to add: 

‘*By the by, the mail closes here to- 
morrow mourning at six o’clock for Hono- 
lulu. The steamer will overhaul the— 
our—well—lI thought maybe some of the 
ladies might like to know.’’ 

In a flash she had cut the string with 
her scissors and torn open the small bun- 
dle, tied with a man’s precision. 

On top lay a newspaper slip reading: 
‘*A Carrier-Pigeon Bearing News.—Last 
evening a lad of fourteen found near the 
lighthouse a carrier-pigeon lying dead on 
the edge of Edward's pond. The tiny 
tag on one leg was stamped ‘R1244.’ To 
the other was attached the usual small case 
containing a slip of paper. Water had 
soaked in and the message was blotted and 
undecipherable save for a few unintelligible 
words—some question about: ‘My Migno- 
nette? Please Honolulu 
beg;’ and farther down the capital letters 
‘§. 8.’ It will never reach its destination, 
as the address is entirely lost.’’ 

And there, wrapped separately, were the 
tiny numbered tag and case taken from the 
dead messenger, and the blurred slip of 
paper with the few words in the hand- 
writing she knew so well. 

A moment later, the girl was stooping 
low over the bed of mignonette, hiding a 
face all tears and smiles and blushes deep 
down among the fragrant blossoms. 





()* the dispersed races, the Irish and 
the Jews have 


and careers in alien lands. 


divergence in those careers has been em- 
phasized by the war between the United 
An incidental effeet of 


States and Spain. 
that 
the abandon- 
ment of the 
pro ject that 
hundred 
rep- 
resentative 
Irish-Ameri- 
cans revisit 
their native 
land in honor of 
the anniversary 
of °98. That 
would have va- 


war was 


one 


thousand 


cated tempo- 
rarily most of 
the 


offices in many 


executive 


American 
cities. But 
that would 
have been only 
an incident. 
The war, to 
the student of 
history, dis- 
closes the re- 
fact 
that never be- 
fore in the his- 
tory of the 
world have so 
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nany and_ go 
mportant posts 
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fluence been 
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NERAL LORD WOLSELEY. 


Anglo- 


is abhorrent. 


NATIONS. 


the statesmen of Europe as at least a possi- 
bility, and has been cordially considered 
by leaders of opinion among English-speak- 
ing people, it was actually true that, were 
Queen Victoria’s Irish-born generals, ad- 
mirals, colonial governors and diplomats 


disposed all at 
once to rebel, 
they could, for 
the time being, 
come very near 
converting the 
British into an 
Irish empire. 

Furthermore, 
it was true that 
a lineal de- 
scendant of one 
of ‘‘the mar- 
tyrs of ’98”’ 
was President 
of the United 
States, and that 
the municipal 
government of 
most large 
American cities 
controlled 
in the main by 
Irish-born 
Americans or 
their sons. 

One hundred 
years of what 
many Irishmen 
deem Eng- 
land’s oppress- 
ive rule have 
just elapsed. 
To many Irish- 
Americans, to 
most of them 
indeed, the 
suggestion of 
an alliance be- 


was 


tween the United States and Great Britain 
Yet never since the days of 
the Duke of Wellington has the British 
military establishment been so conspicu- 
ously Milesian in its commanders as now. 
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General Lord Wolseley and General Lord 
Roberts, the great British generals of to- 
day, were born in the county of Dub- 
lin and the county of Waterford, re- 
spectively. Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley, 
Bry FC. &O.38. G.O.2.G., D.C.L. 
and LL.D., who was made a _ vis- 
count in 1883, about the time he had 
that terrible fall from a camel’s back going 
up the Nile toward Khartoum, was born 
June 4, 18338, in Goldenbridge House, 
county of Dublin. 

‘*Bobs,’’ as Kipling’s Tommy Atkinses 
call Baron Roberts, of Candahar in 
Afghanistan and the county of Waterford 
in Ireland, is now Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces in Ireland, and is one year older 
than his commander, Lord Wolseley. 
While yet Sir Frederick Sleigh Roberts he 
had already become a G.C.B., G.C.S.L., 
V.C., D.C.L., LL.D., and the popular 
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JUSTIN M'CARTHY. 
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idol of the soldiers in India. But the lis: 
that didn’t even start with Wellington 
who was born in Dublin, April 17, 1769 
but which already includes his most em 

nent successors, is only begun. Readers « 

the war news from the Indian frontier al! 
through the late rebellion of the Afridis 
and the Mohmunds have become 
with the name of Col. Sir Bindo: 
Blood, K.C.B., seems to have had 
general charge of the British forces. This 
gallant officer is a son of William Bindon 
Blood, Esq., of the county Clare. His 
laurels were won long ago, for he was chicf 
staff officer on the Chitral relief force. He 
is now the head of the Royal Engineering 
Military Works Department in India. 

No wonder there are Mulvaneys aplenty 
under the leadership of a Roberts and a 
Blood. The army roster will fill out the 
record at will. Gen. Sir John 

Doran, K.C.B., famous 
throughout two decades 
of Hindoostanee 
comes from Ely House, 
in the county of Wex- 
ford. The gallant Sir 
Hugh Henry Gough, 
whose Indian career is a 


familiai 


who 


almost 


wars, 


long series of wounds and 
son ol 
George Gough, of Rath- 
ronan House, in Tippe 
rary. Sir Hugh’s ser- 
vices in the time of the 
Mutiny, his gallant con- 
duct at the relief of Luck- 
now, and on many another 
bloody field, blaze a red 
trail of glory into the 
British War Office. 
Scarcely less distin- 


decorations, is a 


guished at Cawnpore and 


Gen. Sit 
Kelly, 


who comes from 


Lucknow 
Richard 
K.C.B., 
Weston, in the county ol 
Meath. To sum wp fo! 
India and Ireland, th 
official Commander-in 
Chief of the forces in 
India, since 1893, has 
been Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Stuart White, 
known all ove! 


was 


Dennis 
his, 


George 


ih 
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he peninsula for long and gallant ser- 


vices. He appears on the record as ‘*son 
of James Robert White, Esq., of White- 
hall, county of Antrim.’’ Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, 
the most popular soldier in Great Britain 
the man who has avenged 
Gordon's atrocious death, and 
Hicks Pasha’s bloody defeat, 
is a native of Ireland. 

With these Irishmen in command of 
the forces in India, in England, 
in Ireland and in Egypt, the satirical 
call for an ‘‘American army to free Ire- 
years ago in an 
seems ludicrous, 
intended to 
the fact that the roll-call in American 
police stations would send a thrill of 
joy through the bones of the Irish kings. 
indeed, an ‘‘army’’ ready to 
for at the time the statement 
the chiefs of 
share of the force in most of the principal 
Irish 


to-day, 
‘*Chinese’’ 
redeemed 


sritish 


made several 
English weekly, 


though it 


land,’’ 
even 


was accentuate 


There 
hand, 


made 


was, 
was 
police and a large 


American cities were Irish-born or of 
descent. 
Should such a rebellion as we are sup- 
sing spread through the British army, 
at of the navy? What name rises first 
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to every tongue when the Union Jack is 
unfurled, even to the mind’s eye?) Whose 
indeed but that of Rear-Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford? And the Beresfords, too, 
are Irish. From the same county of Water- 
ford, which Roberts to the 
‘*the fighting Beresfords’? came to the 
navy. Lord William Leslie de la Poer 
Beresford, V.C., proudly enrolled as the 
son of Rev. John, fourth Marquis of 
Waterford, is an even re familiar name 
to the eves of Americans,- for he married, 
in 1895, Lily Warren, daughter of Com- 
United States 
navy, ‘‘and widow of Charles, 
eighth Duke of Marlborough.*’ From Ad- 
miral Beresford’s familiar and commanding 
name, the list of may be 
scanned with results entirely germane to 
the proposition. 

The army and navy once infected with 
the spirit of revolt, once proclaiming an- 
other Holy War of the green banner, 
what would become of the British colo- 
nies? In the colony of Victoria the 
influence of the late Prime Minister, Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, is yet paramount. 
In America he is best known as the author 
of ‘‘ Young Ireland,’’ and the originator of 
the ‘‘Nation.’’ Sir Cornelius Alfred Mo- 
loney, after years of valued service on the 
Gold Coast, is Governor and Commander- 


gave army, 


modore Cicero Price of the 


George 


naval heroes 


VISCOUNT TA¢é 
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in-Chief of British Honduras. Lieut.- 
Col. Sir John Terence Nicholas O’Brien 
was rewarded for brilliant actions in the 
Mutiny and the Oudh campaigns in India 
by being made Governor of Newfound- 
land (1895). Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, son 
of Thomas Fitzpatrick, Esq., of Dublin, 


is Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Lionel Gallwey, 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Bermuda (1882-8), was the son of Major 
John Gallwey of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. The Right Hon. William G. E. 
Macartney, M.P., who has recently been 
the Bermuda and Canadian 
naval establishments, is Parliamentary and 
Financial Secretary of the British Admiralty. 
Sir Jacob Dirk Barry, of that well-known 
Irish family, is Judge-President of the 
Court of Eastern Districts and member of 
the Court of Appeal of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Sir George-Maurice O’Rorke, a 
son of Rev. John O’Rorke, of the county 
Galway, has been eminent in New Zealand 
since 1854, and was a member of the 
ministry in 1872. He would have great 
influence in Maori land. The Earl of 
Belmore, who has been Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of New South Wales, 


inspecting 


is Baron Belmore of Castle Coole in the 
county of Fermanagh. 

Of course, instant recourse would in such 
an extraordinary event be had to diplomacy. 
Sir Nicholas Roderick O’Connor, K.C.B., 
who is a son of Patrick O’Connor, of Dun- 
dermott, Roscommon, would be asked to 
make proper representations to the court 
of St. Petersburg, where he is accredited 
Ambassador from Great Britain. Sir 
Nicholas was once Minister to China, and 
was not sO many years ago Secretary of 
Legation at Washington (1885-7), but he 
would find some powerful pro-Irish in- 
fluences at work in the Winter Palace 
itself. 

Irishmen holding office in Russia? Be- 
yond a doubt. Mother Church, whose 
influence has induced so many of them to 
flee from the ould dart since Cromwell’s 
persecutions began in 1629, made the 
Greek Catholic establishment in Russia 
seem preferable to the Reformation at 
home. The O’Bryans in St. Petersburg 
became the Obrutscheffs; the O’Donnells, 
the Odontcheffs, and the Scallens, the 
Skalons. There is no more distinguished 
soldier in Russia to-day than Obrutscheff, 
General of Infantry, Aide-de-Camp General, 
member of the Military Household of the 


LORD DUFFERIN 
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Czar and of the Council of the Empire. 
It is true he has become a Russian of the 
and has married a_ beautiful 
Frenchwoman, with whom it is his delight 
to pay yearly visits to Paris. But there 
he finds many of his former countrymen to 
congratulate him on having become a noted 
wthority on 


Russians, 


military statis- 
savant 

Nor 

any- 
where in the 
world an Irish 
soldier who is 
not proud of 
Obrutscheff’s 
triumph over 
the Turks at 
Aladja, and 
Kars, after 
their defeat of 
the 
at Zivine. 
‘*Go and vin- 
the 
army,’’ said 
the Czar, and 
Obrutscheff 
went. 


tics, a 
as well. 
is there 


tussians 


dicate 


General 
Skalon is 
Maitre de la 
Pe- 
tersburg, with 
the rank of 
privy 


Cour at 


coun- 
The 
gallant Odont- 
cheff is of 
the same 
O’Donnells 
whose 


cilor 


names 
are part and 
parcel of the 
history of 
Spain for two 


undred 


irs GENERAL LORD ROBERTS. 


Nor need this curious Russianizing of 
» names of Milesian heroes excite wonder 
the minds of those who have read Vasili 
Makroff’s story of ‘‘A Morning With the 


Czar,’’? and recognize in the writer Capt. 


William F. Mason McCarthy, late of Gen. 
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Robert E. Lee’s confidential staff and 
later still confidential aide to the Czar 
Alexander II. Many another Irishman, 
engineering, mining, surveying, would be 
found wearing the Czar’s uniform and 
ready to fight his battles. What are they 
to do when the supreme conflict comes in 
the East be- 
tween the 
Russian Bear 
and the Brit- 
ish Lion? 
They have 
evidently 
made their 
choice. 
Even so ac- 
complished a 
diplomat as 
Sir Nicholas 
O’Connor 
might appeal 
for advice and 
assistance to 
‘*the greatest 
diplomatist of 
his time,’’ 
as Gen. Pat- 
rick A. Col- 
lins, the 
American 
Consul-Gen- 
eral to Lon- 
don (1892-6), 
declared the 
Marquis of 
Dufferin to be. 
And where 
would the 
Marquis be 
found if not 
at his own 
home in the 
county Down, 
miles 
Belfast? 
Let us sup- 


seven 
from 


pose the scene 
of diplomatic 
representations transferred from St. Peters- 
burg to Vienna. Who isa Privy Coun- 
cilor to the Emperor of Austria, and 
eminent Austro-Hungarian 

None other than the eleventh 
Taafe and Ballymote of Sligo, 


most 
statesmen? 
Viscount 


among 
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Edward Francis Joseph, Chamberlain to 
His Imperial Majesty, Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, Knight of Malta, Knight of St. 
John, Grand Cross of the Order of SS. 
Maurice and Lazarus of Italy. The ‘‘ Peer- 
age of Ireland’’ regularly enrolls the Taafes, 
a family so well bestowed on ‘‘the ould 
sod’’ that plain John Taafe, of Swarmore 
Castle, Ardee, in the county of Louth, 
has five thousand one hundred and forty- 
acres of his Baron Hoen- 
ning O’Carroll is to-day Secretary of the 
Austrian Legation in Sofia. The ‘‘ Flight of 
the Wild Geese’? spread Catholic Irishmen 
all over Europe after the defeat of King 
But in Spain and Austria they 
have especially thrived. 

There is a wealth of suggestion in the 
line of the Austrian army register alluding 
to the promotion of Baron Johann O’Brien 
‘‘for the affair of the Black Lake, May 
13th.’’ Victor O’Egan is an officer of the 
Forty-eighth; Hayes O’Connell, of the 
Fifty-ninth, and Johann O’Fannagan, of 
the Eighty-seventh Infantry. Baron 
Thomas Brady is an Austrian major-gen- 
eral; Freiherr McNevin O'Kelly 


seven own. 


James. 


is a 


CHIEF JUSTICE RUSSELL 
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captain of militia; Graf O’Kelly von 
Gallagher was a major-general, and Baron 


John Macguire won honors a hundred years 


ago. 
The Celt-Iberians, as the earliest of the 
present race in the Peninsula are called, 


were undoubtedly akin to the Celt-Hiber- 
nians. For centuries there were cordial re- 
lations between Spain and Ireland, both 
Catholic countries to the The 
Spaniards settled the coast of Galway, 
where the colleens are to this day endowed 
with eyes and tresses Andalusian in their 


core. 


jetty beauty; and when a cry of distress 
went out from beleaguered Kinsale toward 
the the century, a 
Spanish fleet came promptly to the res- 
cue. The defeat of the allies on that oc- 
casion drove Red Hugh O'Donnell among 
others to emigrate, and the names of O’ Don- 
neli and O’Day became famous in the 
military annals of the Peninsula. Marshal 
Leopold O’Donnell helped expel Joseph 
Bonaparte. General O'Donnell led against 
the revolt of °48, 
Queen Isabella's Prime Minister, and fa- 
vorite in unofficial relations. The Leopold 
O’ Donnell who subdued the Riffs, in 1861, 
was made Duke of Tetuan; and the Duke of 
Tetuan who, as Prime Minister, received 
our own Minister Woodford at San Sebastian, 
is his son. 

The O’Sullivans 


close of seventeenth 


and afterward became 


and O'Driscolls and 
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Hugh O’Neills, who went to Valladolid 
ind Lisbon soon after the arrival of the 
O’Donnells in Spain, are still in evidence 
among the most faithful devotees of those 
The O'Reilly for whom O'Reilly 

Havana named, and the 
ises and Lynches for whom Chili 


cities. 
street in 
O' Higgi 
named warships, came to America by way 
ff Spain. And, speaking of distant quar- 
ters of the globe, there is Sir Robert Hart, 
in Irishman, at the head of the Imperial 
Custom Service in China.* 


was 


In Rome there have been for ages Irish 
‘Princes of the 
Ferdinand 
Count O'Gorman, 
Knight of the 
Order of Christ 
and Cc 
mander of 


Church.** 


om 

the 
Order of Greg- 
ry the Great, 
has been since 
1878 Private 
Chamberlain to 
Pope Leo XIII. 
He ful- 
filled the same 
relation to 
Pope Pius IX., 
not 


had 


and he is 
only a Roman 
Count, but also 
Guardian of 
the Tombs of 
the Imperial 
House of Aus- 
tria in the 
Ducal Chapel 
Nancy,’’ as well 
the 
Pixére- 


Guardian of 
lateaux of 
irt, Choloy and Lon- 

on in Lorraine.’’ 
Count Russell of Rome is Henry Patrick 
rie .Russell, male heir to the Russells, 
Barons of Killough, in the county Down. 
I Poher de la Poer, of 


I 


lmund James de 


GENERAL OBRUTSCHEFF. 
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Gurteen le Poer, in the county Waterford, 
was formerly Private Chamberlain to the 
Pope and is now a Count of the Papal 
States and a Knight of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem. Another Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire is Count Arthur John Moore, of 
Mooresfort, in the Tipperary, 
and yet another is Count Cecil-Kearney, of 
Ballinvilla, county Mayo. 

The brief 
more than give an 


county of 


little 
the position 


sketch do 


idea of 


above can 
Irishmen hold at the very helm of many 
And, truly, 
deny that 
is remarkable. 
are 


no one can 
list 
There 


other 


ships of state. 
such a 
many im- 
portant spheres 
of life in which 
the Irishmen 
are leaders, and 
these must not 
be neglected. 
In the Lon- 
don, and 
pecially in the 
provincial Eng- 
lish, press the 
Irishman is 
well to the 
fore. The ven- 
erable Justin 
McCarthy, who 
has recently 
the 
volume of 
‘* History 
of Our Own 

Times, ’ has 

for years writ- 

ten the imperial edi- 
torials in the London 
‘‘Daily News,’’ the 
great Liberal organ. 
As a journalistic historian he reminds one 
in his work of Thiers. T. P. O’Connor in 
the ‘‘Sun’’; O°’Connor Power in the 
‘*Speaker,’’ the leading Liberal weekly; 
Frank Hugh O’Donnell, and many an- 


es- 


finished 
last 
his 





“Perhaps the most really powerful Irishman, if we consider him as controlling the 


stinies of millions of human beings, is Sir Robert 


Hart, of Pekin. Sir Robert, by 


s exceptional ability and justly molded mind, has for more than a quarter of a cen- 


had the absolute confidence of the Chinese government. 


So far as any man might, 


has wisely guided its policy, and has done much to inculcate the highest standard 
morality in governmental affairs. —EprrTor. 
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other free lance, wield trenchant pens. 

What of science and the liberal profes- 
sions? Lord Kelvin—Sir William Thom- 
son—who won his title by practical 
achievements in electrical science, was 
born an Irishman. 

Sir William MacCormac, who is described 
by Burke as ‘‘Surgeon-in-Chief of Anglo- 
American Ambulance,’’ and who has been 
decorated by nearly every government in 
Europe for his services to humanity, is a 
native of Belfast. He now holds the post 
of examiner in surgery at the University of 
London. Any Londoner can extend the 
list. The Lord Chief-Justice of England, 
Baron Russell of Killowen, in the county 
of Down, was born in Seafield House, 
Killowen, November 10, 1832. 
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The chairman of the Midland and Grea: 
Western Railways, Sir Ralph-Smith Cusack, 
is ‘‘Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper’’ in 
Ireland. 

In Canada, where four-fifths of the popu 
lation may be deemed Celts, there havi 
been such eminent Irishmen as Blake, now 
in Parliament at Westminster; 
and Thomas Darcy McGee. No man better 
than Blake can call the bead-roll of Cana- 
dian Celts. None more than he would de- 
light to recall that if Hume and Carlyle 
were Scotch Celts, that other famous his 
torian Macaulay sprang from the Magawleys, 
a family of great antiquity in Ireland 
and descended from less a personage 
than the mysterious ‘*‘ Niell of the Nine 
Hostages. ”’ 

The growth of the Irish Celt side by side 
with the French Celt in Canada, is only to 
be expected from the history of the two 
countries which for centuries fraternized 
with sword and scapular. The achieve- 
ments of the Irish in France and under the 
fleur-de-lis French troops 
foot, are as old as Froissart and are famous 
alike in history and in romance. A soli- 
tary example may suffice in the Macmahons, 
who lived with distinction many centuries 
in Ireland, and, having ‘‘risked all for the 
last of the Stuart Kings,’’ transferred their 
allegiance to the lilies of France 
became generals, marshals and presidents 
in that congenial soil. Nor is any lover of 
roses, in any clime, likely to forget that 
other gallant Franco-Irish of Niel, 
French of the French since, after the treaty 
of Limerick, in 1691, thirteen 
Irish soldiers, with drums beating and 
colors flying, chose to serve a Catholic rather 
than a Protestant king. All fighting 
Frenchmen know of the laurels won under 
the banner of France by the McDonalds, 
O’Tooles, Williamsons, Careys and Dillons. 

Now. when the tide of immigration to 
North America is already ebbing, the un- 


Costigan, 


no 


wherever set 


and 


name 


thousand 


developed republics far to the south of us 


are attracting some of Erin’s most stalwart 
sons. Thisebb of the tide was, in the na- 
ture of things, bound tocome. The official 
statistics of the Treasury Department show 
that three million six hundred and seventy- 
five thousand three hundred and eighty- 
four Irish people arrived at United States 
ports between October 1, 1820, and June 





TWILIGHT. 


30, 1894. Whereas there were seventy- 
three thousand five hundred and thirteen 
arrivals from Ireland in the year 1888, the 
corresponding number in 1894 was 
only thirty-three thousand nine hun- 
dred and four. 

These immigrants and their sons 
began so speedily to take possession 
of the minor political, especially the 
municipal, offices of their 
homes—they 
tled mainly in the towns 
—that an 
curate resumé 
within 
past 
them 

in 
the 
ma- 
chinery of the 
of New York, 
3oston, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Chicago, 
3uffalo, Troy, Albany, Pitts- 
burg, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, New 
Orleans and San Francisco. 
The history of the Irish in 
the United States in- 
deed an important volume 
in the general history of the Celt abroad. 
Patrick A. Collins, himself an 
American-Irishman, thus enumerates those 


new set- 


ac- 


made 
five 


showed 


years 


be 
of 


municipal 


then to 


control 


cities 


is 


Gen. 


American-Irish whose names most readily 
recur to the student of American history: 
McKinley, the President, and Bryan, his 


GENERAL 
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competitor; Andrew Jackson; John C. 
Calhoun; James Buchanan, and Chester A. 
Arthur, the ancestors of all six belonging in 
the same county in Ireland. 

In the army and navy the roll 

includes Montgomery; Wayne; 

Stark; Knox; Lewis; Conway ; 

Sullivan; Meade; Sheridan; 

Kearney; Shields; Barry, ‘‘the 

father of the American navy’? ; 

Stewart; McDonough, and Ma- 

han. Other great names 

are: Patrick Henry, the 

immortal champion of revo- 

lution in Virginia; 

Ulysses 8. Grant, 

General and Presi- 

dent; the fighting Mc- 

Cooks, McClellans, 
McClernands, Mc- 

Donoughs and 
McDowells — in 
the Union 
army, and 
Stonewall Jack- 

son in the Con- 
federate ranks; 
John Barry, 

of Wexford, 

the first rank- 
ing officer in 

John O'Brien. 
circumstances in 

cases, they have indeed leaders 
of men, and preserved a per- 
sonal loyalty to the traditions of **the ould 


LORD KITCHENER, 


the navy, and Capt. 
Under 


adverse most 
become 


strong 
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By JoHN B. Tass. 


LIKE Ruth, she follows 


when the reaper Day 


Lets fall the slender shadows in her way ; 
Then 


She counts her golden grain. 


winnowing the darkness—home again, 
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BURIAL- PLACE. 


By JENNIE Lown. 


~ OME of the little islands in the Colum- 
bia river have ghastly associations. 
The- traveler, intent upon the mountains, 
will scarcely notice the low, sage-covered 
stretches of land which every few miles 
dot the stream, ignorant of the fact that 
them are devoted to one of the 
strangest practices of the aborigines. The 
Indians of that region have from time im- 
memorial brought the bodies of their dead, 
carefully prepared for preservation, to 
these islands, where in huts prepared for 
them they were left to await the summons 
to the happy hunting-grounds. The in- 
trusion of the whites has nearly stopped 
this custom, on account of their molesting 


some of 


and mutilating the dead. 

There were two of the Mimaluse (death 
islands) near the town where I was staying, 
and in consequence I paid a visit to one of 
these, choosing that which best showed the 
devastation that is overtaking them all. 

The ruin has not been wrought by the 
but the tourists unable to 
visit these places, sacred to the red man, 
without carrying off some souvenir of the 


settlers, seem 


trip, and they are sure to walk away with 


skulls and bones, or sometimes a whole 
skeleton if a particularly perfect one is 
seen. 

But no such unhallowed desires filled the 
hearts of our party as we put off from the 
shore one beautiful March morning. An 
Indian guide stood sponsor to the guard 
upon the island for our good behavior—for 
the red man has taken this method of pro- 
tecting the bones of his forefathers, after 
having appealed to the best instincts of 
his white brethren, which did no good, 
and to his government, which did but little 
more. The burial islands are well patrolled 
in the daytime, but the Indian has too 
wholesome a fear of the spirit world to al- 
low himself to stay in such a city of the 
dead after nightfall—when, of course, 
vigilance is most needed. 

We could see, on approaching the island, 
a very modern-looking tombstone, but that 
had nothing to do with the Indians. It 
marks the grave of a white man whose 
whim it was to be buried there. 

The island is small and 


could be 
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THE BURIAL 


thoroughly explored in a couple of hours. 


It is of lava formation, the rock being 


plentifully covered with fine white sand, 


and on the high ground, where the death huts 
are, the coarse grass grows high and thick. 





MT OP 
my aed 54 ay 


ISLAND. 

The little shanties for storing the bodies 
are of rough, unpainted boards, and so 
near the color of the sagebrush as to be 
quite unnoticed from the river. 

Before being brought to Mimaluse the 
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dead are tightly wound with many band- 
ages, but whether the material be fine 
muslin or a gaudy patchwork quilt, it is 
done with loving care, and to this is due in 
large part the excellent preservation of the 
bodies. An outside wrapping of rope 
completes the burial costume. 

The face has a mere cloth covering, 
which in time becomes a veritable mask. 
I looked through a large crack in one of 
the boxes in which a number of bodies 


were stored, directly upon the face of the 
topmost one, and could scarcely believe it 


A CURIOUS INDIAN BURIAL-PLACE. 


embalm them; there is no secret process, 
as some have thought. The balmy breezes 
from the ocean perform the work thoroughly 
and well. This disposition of the dead 
was orderly and respectful until the white 
man came. The redskins, with simple 
rites, laid the forms of their loved ones in 
their resting-places in the boxes within the 
death huts of the Mimaluse. By their side 
were placed the implements they used in 
life—pots, pans, spoons, etc., all strung 
together. Sometimes there were articles 
of value, quaint carvings and arrow-points, 








A GRUESOME PILE. 


covered with a cloth, so perfect was the 
outline. 

Some of the huts were in complete 
ruin—the boxes broken, and the place one 
mass of bodies, most of them pulled apart 
and the bones scattered about. I found a 
little hand, beautifully formed, some dis- 
tance from one of the farther 
on a foot that evidently belonged to the 
same body. Both were covered with skin 
which was as light and dry as parchment. 
The preservation of the bodies was remark- 
able, although the Indians do nothing to 


houses, and 


and it was the worth of these that started 
the desecration of the islands and turned 
them into gruesome spots, revolting to one 
accustomed to well-kept cemeteries. 

A year or two after my visit the waters 
of the Columbia rose to an unusual height, 
and I afterward learned that the island I had 
explored had been entirely submerged, and 
that the flood had left little 
upon it: bodies. bones, the cause 
much heartburning and _ contro- 
versy, had gone where they would never 
be disturbed. 


receding 
huts, 


of so 
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THE JEWS IN JERUSALEM. 


By EDWIN S. WALLACE, 


is hardly exact to call Palestine ‘‘the 
Land,’’ or Jerusalem ‘‘the City, of 
to - day. But Palestine 
the land of Judaism and its chief city is 
beyond doubt the world’s capital of this 
particular form of religious belief. Only 
a little more than one per cent. of the 
Jewish population of the world is found 
the Palestine. Several 
cities of Europe and America have a larger 
number of Jewish residents than has Jeru- 
London has more than can be 
found in all Palestine; New York is not far 
behind in point of numbers, yet neither of 
these cities can compare with Jerusalem in 


I" 


the 


Jews”? is 


within borders of 


salem. 


FORMER U. S. CONSUL. 


any other respect in connection with this 
‘‘peculiar’’? people. Here they still de- 
serve the epithet ‘‘peculiar,’’ and it applies 
to them whether they are seen at home, in 
the synagogue or on the street. And the 
forces are at work among them to keep 
them peculiar. Their own social exclu- 
and intolerance of innovation in 
public or private life prevent any possi- 
bility of change. The spirit of anti- 
Semitism that not uncommon among 
Hebrews in parts of Europe and 
America, finds no entrance here. 

Of the eighty thousand Jews in Palestine, 
fully one-half are living within the walls, 


siveness 


is 


some 
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LOOKING ACKOSS THE BETHLEHEM KOAD TO THE MONTEFIORE COLONY. 


or in the twenty-three colonies just outside 
the walls, of Jerusalem. This number— 
forty thousand Jews in Jerusalem—is not 
an estimate carelessly made. It is not 
based on an exact census, but on one as 
nearly exact as the conditions admit, and 
is an under- rather than an overstatement. 
To take an accurate census would be next 
to impossible. The Jews have a religious 
aversion to anything of the kind. And 
there is also a political reason which has 
weight. For every son born into the 
family of a Turkish subject, a military tax, 
amounting to about two dollars a year for 
each person, has to be paid. In many 
cases it is a stroke of economy to fail to 
make returns, and when questioned to 
deny. From the number who do pay this 
tax and from lists kept by rabbis, Iam cer- 
tain that the number I have given is fairly 
correct. At present the number is not in- 
creasing by immigration. Five years ago 
the Turkish government saw a problem that 


it could not solve in the immense number 


of Jews who were flocking into the Holy 
City. In order not to have to solve it, they 
put a sudden stop to the cause, and Jewish 
immigration was prohibited. There are 
some good reasons for believing that the 
prohibition is ineffective. Still, it is effective 
in one respect, and that causes considerable 
to the local government officials. 
It has cut off an annual revenue amounting 
to about one hundred thousand 
As this amount would nearly all have found 
its way, as fees, into the pockets of offi- 
cials, there is considerable private lamenta- 
tion. Could this amount have been col- 
lected and placed in the public treasury, it 
would have largely met the expense of the 
proposed new water-works for the city. It 
is the dream of the present Pasha to have 
this water-works completed during his in- 
cumbency. But his plans are so visionary 
that to dream about it is as near as he will 


sorrow 


dollars. 


ever come to secing it completed. 
It is not rash to say that, had no restric- 
tions been placed on immigration, Jeru- 
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Russia leads in point of number, chiefly be- 
cause of her recent severity to her Jewish 
subjects at home. The United States have 
four hundred and fifty Jewish residents here 
who claim the protection of the Stars and 
Stripes. It is a mystery how some of 
them convinced the State Department that 
they were worthy of passports. But they 
have them. Passports are in the hands 
of persons 
who do not 
know enough 
English to 
say “‘the Unit- 
ed States.’ 

The Rus- 
sian Jews and 
those whose 
homes were 
formerly in 
Germany and 
the smaller 
principalities 
of central 
Europe, use 
a common 
language —a 
sort of Ger- 
man jargon. 
German pre- 
dominates in 
this unclassi- 
fied 
and 


tongue, 

Rus- 
sian, Hebrew 
and Turkish 
words are of 
frequent oc- 
currence. 


The accent 
given 


_ 


some German 


to 


words makes 
them a little 
difficult of 
recognition, even by the intimate friends of 
that language in its purity. These German- 
speaking Jews are known as the Ashkena- 
zim. The other great division—which in- 
cludes all the Spanish-speaking Jews from 
the Latin countries of southwestern Europe 
—is known as the Sephardim. There are 
types that differ widely from the two great 
European divisions. The Yemenites, sup- 
posed to be a remnant of the tribe of Gad, 


A RABBI 


are dark, small-featured and active. The 
Mughrabim—or Morocco Jews—and the 
Gregorians, including those from Persia and 
the Caucasus, likewise have a dress and 
general aspect that distinguishes them. 
But all these are, speaking religiously, 
Ashkenazim. They wear that peculiar 
eurl, or lock, the side of the face. 
This is allowed to grow in obedience to 
the Mosaic 
command 
given in Le- 
viticus xix, 
27:‘* Yeshall 
not round the 
corners of 
your heads.’ 
Some Tal- 
mudic com- 
mentator has 
decided that 
this verse re- 
fers to these 
particular 
corners of the 
head, and to 
make these 
few hairs the 
same length 
as the rest of 
the hair 
one’s head is 
to be Leviti 
cally disobe- 
dient. None 
of the four 
hundred and 
fifty Ameri- 
can Jews 
siding here 
wears this 
ornament. 
They are all 
Sephardim. 
Each divi- 
sion of the people has its rabbi, who has 
been elevated to the position of real ‘*Mas- 
ter,’’? and to the title, 
perior knowledge of the law and ‘‘the 
traditions of the Such a one is 
held in great esteem by all his followers 
and in fear by many, for his power is 
great and is acknowledged in_ things 
temporal as well as spiritual. The leading 
rabbi of the Ashkenazim is Samuel Salant. 


on 





on 


re- 





because of his su- 


elders.’ 
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He is a wise man and 
has used his power to 
win the affection of 
those who call him 
‘* Master.’’ Seventy 
years of age, polite in 
manner, venerable in 
appearance, and very 
genial, he is admired 
in many respects. 
Though himself the 
very bulwark of He- 
braic orthodoxy, and 
intolerant of any per- 
son or movement that 
tends to weaken it, he bears no evidence 
of bigotry in his countenance, such as 
can be seen in many, both Jew and Gentile, 
on the streets of the Holy City. Rabbi 
Jacob Saul Elyashar is at the head of the 
Sephardim. He, too, is well advanced in 
years, and venerable in aspect. There is 
lacking in him, however, the freedom of 
manner and general courteousness that char- 
acterize Rabbi Salant. But a rabbi is a 
very ordinary individual on the streets of 
Jerusalem. You can see one at any time 
of the day, there being in the neighborhood 
of two hundred. 

Scattered over the city, within and with- 
out the walls, can be found small syna- 
gogues to the number of about two hundred 
and fifty. Any ten adult males—a Jew is 
adult at thirteen—can have a synagogue or 
place of prayer and study of the Law. 
They must provide the place and care for 
it. Three large synagogues are located in 
the city proper, in what is known as the 
Jew quarter. Beth Yakob, the House of 
Jacob, and Tiphereth Israel, 
Israel, each capable of seat- 
ing over two hundred, are 
Sephardim property. K’hal 
Stambouli, the Congregation 
of Constantinople, belongs 
to the Ashkenazim. It is 
really four in one, and can 
accommodate about seven 
hundred. At all times of 
the day men are busy at 
study and prayer in these 
larger synagogues. Pious 
Israelites from all over the 
world send contributions to 
support these students and 


A JEW 


the Glory of 


AN AMERICAN JEW. 


prayer-readers. This 
enables them to spend 
all their time in pious 
employment. And 
prayer is literally 
made continually in 
Jerusalem. 

Not a synagogue, 
but a place more in- 
teresting than any 
synagogue in the 
world, is a_ small 
court near the south- 
west corner of the 
wall inclosing the area 
of the mosque of Omar. This is the ‘‘ Jews’ 
Wailing Place.’’ Here, on any Friday even- 
ing, may be witnessed a sight unparalleled 
for peculiarity and pathos. Against the mass- 
ive stones of the old wali, that were prob- 
ably put in place by the master masons of 
Herod, men and women stand and read 
their prayers and weep as their forefathers 
wept at Babylon. On a day when the 
weather permits, as many as two hundred 
will assemble in this small court to beseech 
heaven to ‘‘have mercy on Zion.’’ This 
place, just outside, is as near as any Jew 
will approach to the Temple area. They 
fear to enter the inclosure lest they tread 
on the place where once stood the ‘‘Holy 
of Holies.’’ This practice of gathering at 
the Wailing Place began in the Middle 
Ages. During all these years the same 
litany has been chanted and the same 
prayers read. And the end is not yet! 
No one who has carefully watched this 
service at the wall can doubt the religious 
sincerity of the majority who participate 

They are as genuinely earnest and 
™ a} as truly devout as people 
can be. Whatever one may 
think of the practice, or 
whatever his feeling toward 
the race whose members in- 
dulge in it, their earnestness 
in prayer and devotion to a 
seemingly hopeless task can- 
not fail to awaken in him a 
feeling of sympathy. Hope- 
less it is, and the closing 
years of the nineteenth 
century furnish no prophecy 
that it will ever be otherwise. 
In this City of the Jews, 

22 
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in it. 
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where the Jewish population outnumbers 
all others three to one, the Jew has few 
rights that the Mohammedan or average 
Christian is bound to respect. For 
example, he dare not pass along the street 
on which the so-called Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher fronts. A Jew unacquainted 
with the restriction was making his way 
along this thoroughfare recently. Being 
observed by some Greek Christians, he 
was set upon, and would undoubtedly have 
been killed but for the timely interfer- 
ence of some Turkish police. However, 
the police did not arrest his assailants 
nor was any effort made to punish them. 
Few of the six hundred, or more, 
American tourists who annually visit Jeru- 
salem, or of the same number from England, 
go to the Jewish quarter inside the walls. 
It is not an attractive section of the city, 
but one who passes it by misses some 
unique sights. It ‘‘out-Jewries’’ any 
other place on earth. Here more people 
can live in less room than one who has not 
seen it would deem possible. Visits to the 
houses in this quarter, made by day and 
by night, convince me that some of the 
people can live and seem to thrive in an 


atmosphere that would be fatal to the aver- 


age mortal. Every law of sanitation is 
violated continually. Poverty is all too 
common, while accompanying it are filth 
and consequent wretchedness too awful to 
describe. The scarcity of water during 
the summer may give excuse for some of 
the unwashed persons and things; but the 
real and almost universal reason is a lament- 
able lack of desire for cleanliness. The 
average Jerusalem Jew does not mind dirt. 
It is amazing how many can live in one 
room—a room whose supply of fresh air 
comes in at the one door, which is often 
an inside one and is always closed at night. 
Ten is not an uncommon or an outside 
number to be found living in such a room. 
There will be little furniture in such a place. 
The beds are but bundles of rags on the 
floor. And there are those too poor to 
afford such accommodations. Some of 
these unfortunates—particularly the de- 
crepit and widows—are provided for in 
horrid underground holes. Words cannot 
describe the condition of this class. Among 
them are found young children and the 
insane. It is not uncommon in summer 
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to find mothers and babies sleeping in dark 
corners of the narrow alleys or under the 
old arches that span some of the streets. 
In winter the suffering is terrible. Syna- 
gogues are then thrown open at night and 
men and boys allowed to sleep in them. 
From such scenes it is a relief to turn to 
some of the colonies outside the walls. 
One attractive and thrifty colony is just 
a short distance southwest of the Jaffa gate, 
fronting on the Bethlehem road. This is 
the good work of a fund raised in honor 
of Sir Moses Montefiore by his admirers in 
London. A committee of reliable busi- 
ness men in Jerusalem, coéperating with 
a committee of equal number in London, 
build houses in this colony and sell them 
on easy terms to worthy Jews. The plan 
is similar to that of building and loan 
companies in America. There is another 
colony southeast of the city, on the hill- 
side above the valley of the Kedron. Its 
inhabitants are Yemenites, most of whom 
are very poor. The others, to the number 
of twenty-one, all lie north of the city. 
These colonies will average one hundred 
houses each. The names of some are de- 
scriptive of what their founders hope 
to have them become, but are a little 
too poetic to be very applicable now. 
One colony is known as ‘‘The House of 
David,’’ another as ‘‘The Dwelling of 
Israel.’’ ‘‘The Gates of Moses,’’ ‘‘The 
Tabernacle of Peace’’ and ‘‘The Help of 
Israel’’ are some of the more high-sound- 
ing titles. One is known by the suggest- 
ive name of ‘‘The Corner Gates.’’ It is 
suggestive to students of prophecy who are 
determined to see in the present growth of 
the city their prophecies fulfilled. These 
insist upon it that the colony known as 
‘*the Corner Gates’’ is what Jeremiah refers 
to in the thirty-ninth chapter of his proph- 
ecies, verses thirty-eight to forty, in- 
clusive. They also aftirm that the, growth 
of the city in this direction is clearly fore- 
told by Zechariah in chapter fourtG n. last 
clause of verse ten. While tie city mits 
have not yet reached ‘‘the king’s wine- 
presses,’’ they are being rapidly extended 
in that direction, and another five years 
of growth, such as the last five have been, 
will see this accomplished. The wonder 
is where the Jews are coming from who 
are occupying these newly built quarters. 
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The only’reasonable supposition is that they 
are eluding the vigilance of the Turk, and 
are coming into their ancient city in spite 
of severe measures to prevent them. 

Christian missionaries are active among 
these people, seeking to lead them to 
belief in the Messiahship of Jesus. 
But the soil is a hard one to work. The 
Jerusalem Jew is so well satisfied with 
his present condition, religiously speaking, 
that he considers himself beyond improve- 
ment. He is one of Jehovah’s chosen race, 
and in the divine consideration is infinitely 
superior to the most favored Gentile. Nor 
does he hesitate to tell you that this is his 
belief. All these works of charity that 
Christian nations are doing for him here he 
regards as his rightful claim. You do not 
have to be here long before some Jew will 
inform you that the reason God has given 
the means to the Gentile is that he might 
spend them upon the Jew. 

In religious observances, nothing of the 
Mosaic requirements that can possibly be 
carried out is omitted. All the solemn 
fasts and the feasts of rejoicing are faith- 
fully kept. Were the Temple in existence, 
the altars would still smoke with the 
would be 
sent out into the wilderness, bearing 
the sins of the people, on the great 
day of Atonement. Now this most solemn 
day in the calendar is kept by an abso- 
lute fast for twenty-seven hours. Several 
years ago the day of Atonement fell on the 
10th of October. On the evening of the 
9th at five o’ clock the fast began, and 
continued until seven o’clock on the even- 
ing of the 10th. No person above eleven 
years of age is exempt from keeping the 
fast unless sickness make the keeping of 
it dangerous to life. Attendance upon 
the synagogue is likewise enjoined. And 
it is not for a short hour during the day. 
It must begin in the morning at sunrise 
and last till sunset. The entire day is 
spent in reading the Levitical requirements 
and the prayers. A precentor chants the 
service and all follow him as best they can. 
The result is an indescribable wail. All 
are dressed in the talith—a flowing gar- 
ment thrown over the shoulders—and are 
in bare or stocking feet. To wear the 
feet thus is one of the required afflictions of 
the day. Underneath the hat worn on 


sacrifices, and the scapegoat 
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the street, will be a small knit white cap, 
that fits the head closely. This habit 
of keeping the head covered is a religious 
one. In the divine presence all should 
be covered. But as God is omnipresent 
it follows that no head should ever be un- 
covered, so the two styles of head-dress are 
worn at the same time to prevent this 
sacrilege. 

Divorce is all too common. For many 
trivial reasons a man is allowed to send his 
wife away in absolute divorcement. The 
woman has no redress. Moses is compelled 
to bear the responsibility for these iniqui- 
ties: It is not an uncommon stipulation 
in a marriage contract that if no children 
are born within three or four years the rela- 
tion of husband and wife ceases. In such 
cases the wife is always the sufferer. 
Without a money consideration no marriage 
is ever contracted. These unnatural cus- 
toms cause endless dissensions in families. 
In general they are a quarrelsome people. 
Praying so frequently for ‘‘the peace of 
Jerusalem,’’ one would naturally suppose 
that they would endeavor to keep the 
peace among themselves. On the contrary, 
in their dealings with each other and with 
the natives they resort to practices that 
are certain tw cause trouble. But the greed 
of gain ovtweighs any scruples of justice 
or honesty. The same business traits 
which made the character of Shylock pos- 
sible are manifest in many a modern Jew 
in the Holy City. There are faces to be 
seen that no artist could improve upon 
were he seeking to illustrate Shakespeare’s 
immortal type. Every lineament betokens 
the hard, grasping money-getter, who for- 
gets everything else in the absorbing desire 
to increase his stock of cash. 

The business of the city is largely car- 
ried on by them. As in Occidental cities, 
the clothing trade is in their hands, both 
as tailors and as merchants of the ‘‘ready- 
made’’ article. The manufacturing of 
olive-wood goods, of which there is consid- 
erable, is nearly all done by them. Be- 
sides these, they practically have a monopoly 
of the business of banking and money- 
changing, butchering, carpentry, jewelry 
and furniture-making. Other business is 
rapidly coming into their control, and 
some years ago they purchased from the 
Régie, a large government tobacco monop- 
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oly, the exclusive right to sell tobacco to 
Jerusalem consumers. For such enterprise 
they are cordially hated by most of the 
people amongst whom they dwell. And 
while without the Jew Jerusalem would 
be little more than a village, the Arab and 
Christian business men would prefer to see 
it so rather than have to compete with the 
wily sons of Jacob, for, like most other 
people, the Christian or Moslem Jeru- 
salemite will buy where he can buy the 
cheapest; and this he can do from the Jew 
dealer. 

The Jew is most superstitious. He 
dreads death more than any other person 
I have ever known, and the slightest 
sickness induces terror. At such times 
the doctors of the Christian are greatly 
in demand. No money is spared to 
secure the best medical service that can 
be procured. Unless the physician is with 
the patient most of the time, the friends 
are besieging his office to know the reason 
why. But when it seems as if medicine 
were futile, practices almost heathenish are 
resorted to in the hope of averting death. 
As an example of real superstition, I men- 
tion one known as ‘‘indulca.’’ There are 
two practices known by this name, the 
great and small indulca. It is used by 
the Spanish Jews in cases of sudden blind- 
ness, madness, epilepsy, barrenness, and for 
those who lose their young children. All 
the family of the patient, together with 
any others who may be living in the same 
house, must leave their residence for a few 
days. The sufferer is thus left alone with 
the old woman who is to perform the 
magic spell. All holy books must be re- 
moved from the room, together with all 
furniture. The room is then thoroughly 
cleaned and whitewashed. On the night 
the indulea is to be administered the 
patient must not pray, recite scripture, 
or mention the word heaven or anything 
touching the scriptures. The witch pre- 
pares the ingredients which are to effect 
the cure—a little wheat, barley, salt, 
water, milk, honey and sugar. These are 
all mixed together just at midnight. Some 
of the mixture is scattered around the bed 
on which the sick is lying, some on the 
threshold, and in the four corners of the 
reom. 

“Then in a whisper the witch recites the 


foilowing prayer: ‘‘My Lords, I. beseec! 
you to pity, compassionate and have mercy 
upon the soul of your servant the patient 
{giving name], the son [or daughter] of 
your maid [giving mother’s name], and 
overlook his [or her] trespasses, and if he 
has done any evil or sin to you overlook and 
pardon the sin; give him life, and restore 
his health and strength. Let this honey 
and sugar be to sweeten your palates and 
mouths, the wheat and barley to feed your 
cattle and sheep, and the water and salt 
to establish peace, friendship, love and 
brotherhood, and everlasting covenant of 
salt between usand you.’’ Then breaking 
some eggs, she pours them where the other 
mixture has been placed, prostrates herself 
and kisses the ground and continues: 
‘*Here I offer you life for life that you 
may restore the life of this patient.’’ 

This is done two or three successive 
nights, and if no improvement is seen it is 
continued. The great indulca is pro- 
longed for forty-five nights. Besides the 
general arrangements for the smaller serv- 
ice, candles are lighted, the patient must 
be dressed in rich white garments, and 
tempting dishes and spices are placed 
around the room. 

When death comes, there is no show of 
mourning on the part of friends and rela- 
tives. They do all that can be done while 
life remains, mourning and fasting as did 
David for his son. And like him they 
submit to the will of God. 

Many aged Israelites come to their an- 
cestral city to live their last days and be 
buried in the valley of Jehoshaphat. This 
is holy ground to them. Here their inter 
pretation of their scripture tells them the 
final judgment will take place. The ones 
buried here will be the first to rise. For 
generations and centuries the sides of 
Olivet that slope down into the Kedron 
have been the burying-place of this people. 

The dust of millions of their race rests 
here. The graves seem as close together 
as they can be put, but each grave has 
been used many times, and in all proba- 
bility will be used again. It is a weird 
sight to view this ‘‘silent city’’ of the un- 
numbered dead, and think of the history 
of the race to which its voiceless dwellers 
belonged. For that race, a nationless na- 
tion now, what has the future in store ? 
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VII1l.—( Concluded. ) 


HAT he might not become a_ revo- 

lutionist himself, the King was obliged 

to remodel the revolution by virtue of the 
divine right which he inherited. 

The idea was ingenious: it made the 
Bourbons revolutionists with a safe con- 
and made the _ revolutionists 
royalists by supporting their interests and 
There was to be but one heart 
and soul in the nation. This was 
what every one repeated, but it was never- 
theless untrue. There was, however, so 
much felicity in this combination that 
France, under this system, would have 
been flourishing in a few years. The 
King, by a single stroke of the pen, might 
have solved the problem for which I had 
been fighting for twenty years; since he 
might have established the new political 
economy of France, to which all Europe 
would have assented. In order to succeed, 
the only requisite art was that of knowing 
how to be master. 

To bring about this great work, the King 
had granted a charter, cast in the mold 
of all other charters. It was excellent— 
they are all excellent when they are put in 
But as charters are only skins of 
parchment, they are of no value but by the 
authority which takes their execution upon 
itself. Now, this authority resided no- 
where; instead of concentrating it in the 
only responsible hands, the King allowed 
it to be frittered away among the party 
which was called by his name. Instead of 
being the sole head of the state, he al- 
lowed himself to be made the head of a 
party; everything in France assumed a 
factious appearance. Anarchy appeared. 

From that moment there was nothing 
but inconsistency and contradiction in the 
Words never agreed with things. 
because courtiers in their hearts wished for 
things different from those which existed. 
The King had granted the charter that it 
might not be forced from him; but it was 
evident that the royalists hoped to unravel 
it thread by thread, because in truth it did 
not suit them. 


science, 


opinions. 


one 


practice. 


court. 


They had only, therefore, erected tem- 
porary piers for the arch of government; 
they had remodeled the nobility, but they 
had given it neither privilege nor power. 
It was not democratic, for it was exclusive ; 
it was not aristocratic, for it was a cipher 
in the state: it was, therefore, an injury 
to the nobility to have reéstablished it on 
such a footing; for they had set it up to 
be attacked, because it was offensive, with- 
out giving it means of defense. This was 
an absurdity which could not but lead to 
continual strife. 

They attempted to remodel the clergy— 
but they chose an apostate Bishop to re- 
establish the throne and the altar. They 
attempted to expunge the memory of the 
revolution—but they dug up its dead bodies. 
They tried to make the revolution of ’89 
acceptable to the royalists, and the counter- 
revolution of the 31st of March to the ex- 
Conventionalists. Both attempts were in- 
effectual; for revolutions will suit none 
but those who have gone along with their 
spirit, and were born in it. The King 
should have had no man older than twenty 
about him. 

They attempted to maintain the revolu- 
tion, while they debased its institutions. 

Therefore, they disheartened the bulk 
of the nation, which had grown up with 
them and was accustomed to _ respect 
them. 

They retained my soldiers, because they 
were afraid of them; and they had them 
reviewed by men who talked of glory while 
they bowed to the Cossacks. 

There was no confidence in the existing 
state of things, because there was no visible 
center of action. There was none in public 
interest, for it was compromised; nor in 
opinion, for it was crushed; nor in power, 
because there seemed to be neither head 
nor hands at the summit of affairs. 

I was tolerably well informed of all that 
passed at Vienna: at that congress where 
they were amusing themselves with aping 
me. I learned, in good time, that the 
ministers of France had persuaded the con- 
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gress to take me off the isle of Elba and 
exile me to St. Helena. I had some 
difficulty in believing that the Emperor of 
Russia would consent to such a violation 
of the faith of treaties, for I always es- 
teemed his character highly ; but, at length, 
I became satisfied that it was so, and I set 
about measures for avoiding the destiny 
they were preparing for me. 

My feeble means of defense would soon 
have been exhausted; I had, therefore, to 
endeavor to create such as might make me, 
a second time, formidable to my enemies. 

France had no confidence in her govern- 
ment. The government had as little in 
France. The nation had found that her 
interests were not those of the crown, and 
those of the crown were not hers. 

It was mutual treachery, which could 
not fail to ruin one or other of the parties. 
It was time to prevent it; and I conceived 
a plan, which will appear bold in history, 
but which, in fact, was reasonable. 

I aspired to reascend the throne of 
France. However weak my resources, they 
were superior to those of the royalists; for 
the honor of the country was my ally, a 
feeling which never dies in the heart of a 
Frenchman. 

I relied on that support. I reviewed the 
diminutive force, which I destined for so 
great an enterprise. The soldiers were ill 
clothed, for I had not wherewithal to equip 
them anew, but their hearts were firm. 
My preparations were soon completed, for 
I carried nothing but arms. I relied on 
the French for furnishing us with every- 
thing. The English officer, who was 
stationed near me, was amusing himself at 
Leghorn, and I set sail with a favorable 
wind. 

Our little flotilla met with no accident; 
our passage lasted five days. I came in 
sight of the coast of France at nearly the 
same spot on which I had landed fifteen 
years before, on my return from Egypt. 
Fortune seemed to smile as she did then: 
I returned, as before, to that land of glory 
to raise her fallen eagles, and to restore 
her independence. I landed without an 
obstacle. I found myself once more in 
France. I returned in misfortune. My 
train consisted of a small number of 
friends and brothers-in-arms, who had 
partaken with me of good and ill fortune; 
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but this was a claim on the respect ani 
love of the French. 

I had no settled plan, because I had onl 
vague notions respecting the state of 
things. I intended to be governed by cir 
cumstances. I had only taken some reso 
lutions from probable circumstances. 

I had but one road to take, because | 
wanted a stronghold. Grenoble was the 
nearest fortress; I therefore marched 
toward Grenoble, as quickly as possible, 
because I wished to ascertain what I had 
to depend on. The reception I met with 
on the road surpassed my expectations, 
and confirmed my intentions. I saw that 
a portion of the people, which was not 
corrupted by passion or interest, retained a 
proud feeling which was wounded by 
their humiliation. 

I at length discovered the first troops 
that were sent against me. They were my 
own soldiers. I advanced without fear, 
for I knew they would never dare fire upon 
me. They saw their Emperor marching 
at the head of their old masters in the art 
of war, who had so long shown them the 
way to victory. I was still the same, for 
I brought back independence along with 
my eagles. 

Who could for a moment believe that 
French soldiers would hesitate between 
official oaths taken on the banners of a 
stranger, and the faith they had sworn to 
one who had come to free their country? 
The people and the soldiers received me 
with the same shouts of joy. These shouts 
were my only escort, but they were better 
than any splendor, for they promised me 
the throne. 

I expected to meet with some resistance 
from the royalists; but I was mistaken: 
they made none, and I entered Paris with- 
out even seeing any of them, except, per- 
haps, at the windows. There was never 
enterprise so rash in appearance which 
cost so little trouble in the execution: it 
was because it met with the wishes of the 
nation, and everything is easy which goes 
along with public opinion. 

This revolution was effected in twenty 
days, without costing a single drop of blood. 
The aspect of France was changed. The 
royalists fled for help to the Allies. The 
nation, left to itself, resumed its magna- 
nimity. It was free; for, by placing me on 
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the throne, it had exercised the greatest act 
of spontaneous power to which the people 
can claim a right. I could not have been 
there without its consent, for my six hun- 
dred men could never have conquered it. 
I was no longer dreaded as a prince, but 
beloved as a savior. The greatness of my 
enterprise had blotted out my misfortunes ; 
it had restored the confidence of the French; 
I was once more the man of their choice. 

Never did a whole nation throw itself 
with so much self-devotion and intrepidity 
into the most perilous situation; it calcu- 
lated neither the danger nor the conse- 
quences. It was the love of independence 
that animated this people, to whom history 
will give the precedence over all others. 

I had refused the treaty of Chatillon 
because I was upon the throne of France, 
and it would have made me stoop too low. 
But I might accept that granted to the 
Bourbons, because I had just come from 
the isle of Elba. In mounting, one may 
stop—never in descending. 

I hoped that Europe, astonished at my 
return and at the energy of the French 
people, would be afraid to renew war with 
a nation so daring, and with a man whose 
single character itself 
than all his armies. 

This would have been the case had the 
congress been dispersed, and had we treated 
with the princes separately. Put their 
pride took alarm, because they were under 
the eyes of each other; and my attempts to 
maintain peace were unsuccessful. 

I ought to have foreseen this result, and 
to have availed myself, without delay, of 
the first impulse of the people, to show to 
what degree we were formidable. The 
enemy would have been dismayed at our 
boldness. He ascribed my hesitation to 
weakness. He was right; for I was no 
longer acting in character. 

My pacific attitude lulled the nation to 
sleep, because I had allowed it to believe 
that peace was possible; from that moment 
my system of defense was overthrown, 
because the means of resistance were not 
adéquate to the danger. 

The only means of procuring revolution- 
ary resources would have been to begin 
that great work anew, to stir up passions 
in order to profit by their aberrations. 
Nothing less could have saved France. 


was stronger in 
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I should have only had to regulate a 
second revolution, as I had done the first; 
but I never loved popular commotions, 
because there is no rein to guide them; 
and I deceived myself by imagining that we 
might defend Thermopyle by loading each 
piece with a dozen cartridges. 

I, however, set about a partial revolu- 
tion, as if I had not been aware that half- 
measures are good for nothing. I offered 
the nation liberty, because it had com- 
plained of a want of it during my first 
reign. This liberty produced its usual 
effect ; it put words in the place of actions. 
The imperialists were disgusted, because I 
shook the system to which they had 
attached themselves. The bulk of the 
nation shrugged their shoulders, for they 
cared very little about liberty. The re- 
publicans distrusted my proceeding, for it 
was not natural tome. Thus did I myself 
cause disunion in the state. I perceived 
it, but I relied on the war for a remedy. 
France had risen again with so much mag- 
nanimity, she had shown such contempt 
for the future, her cause was so just (for 
it was that of the most sacred rights of 
nations), that I hoped the whole people 
would arm themselves by a spontaneous 
movement of honor and indignation. But 
it was too late. 

I felt the danger of my situation. I 
calculated the attack and the defense: they 
were not. in proportion. I began to doubt 
of my means: but it was not the time to 
confess it. By an unfortunate chance, my 
health was deranged as the crisis ap- 
proached. My body was in a state of 
suffering; my mind irresolute. The armies 
advanced. In mine, the soldiers were full 
of devotion and enthusiasm. But the officers 
felt these emotions no longer: they were 
wearied ; they were no longer young; they 
had grown gray in arms; they had estates 
and palaces. The King had allowed them 
to retain their fortunes and their places. 
They were now like adventurers risking 
them anew with me. They were beginning 
their career again; and, however well we 
may love life, no man would choose to live 
it over again; it is asking too much of 
human nature. 

I set out for headquarters alone against 
the world. I tried to combat it. Victory 
was faithful the first day; but she deceived 
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us the next. We were overcome, and the 
glory of our arms was extinguished on the 
same field where it had been kindled twenty- 
three years before. 

I might still have defended myself, for 
my soldiers would not have deserted me; 
but the Allies waged war against me alone. 
They called upon the French to deliver me 
up; in me it would have been an act of 
cowardly meanness to force them to fight. 
I was not worth so great a sacrifice. It 
was my part to give myself up. I had no 
choice. I hoped they would be content 
with the hostage I had thus placed in their 
hands, and would put the crown upon my 
son's head. 

I believe it would have been impossible 
to place him on the throne in 1814; 
but I think it might have been wise in 
1815. I do not give my reasons—possibly 
the future may bring them to light. 

THE 


CRADLE SONG. 


I did not quit France till the enemy 
approached my retreat. As long as none 
but Frenchmen were about me, I chose to 
remain among them, alone and unarmed. 
It was the last proof of confidence and 
affection I could show them. It was a 
testimony that I bore to their loyalty in 
the face of the world. France respected 
misfortune in my person to the very mo- 
ment in which I quitted her shores forever. 
I might have retrieved my reverses in the 
New World; but after having reigned over 
France, I could not think of debasing her 
throne by seeking glory elsewhere. 

A prisoner in another hemisphere, I have 
nothing now to defend but the reputation 
History is preparing forme. She must say, 
at least, that the man for whom a whole 
people devoted itself, could not be so 
destitute of worth as some of his con- 
temporaries assert. 

END. 


CRADLE SONG. 


By WINGROVE BATHON. 


Now lightly comes through azure skies 

The vesper star that heralds night, 
While ’mid the trees the shadows rise 

And creep along the woodland height ; 
They softly gather ’mid the gloom 

And through the window-bars now peer, 
Now, slipping in, they fill the room 

And hover round the cradle, dear— 
Nay, fear thee not, they love thee well 

And kiss those drowsy eyes of thine— 
O, list the tales they have to tell ; 

Lie still, and list, O heart of mine! 


When sweeping through our window-bars 
The dark comes, when the shadows flee 


They then will journey 


to the stars 


To find and bear new tales to thee. 
O would that I could hear the tales 
The shadows whisper, dear, to thee, 
That, like that near-by nightingale’s, 
This song might be all ecstasy! 
O fear them not, they love thee well, 
And close those sleepy eyes of thine, 
But list! O list the tales they tell! 


Lie still, and list, O 


heart of mine! 
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I.—THE OVERTAUGHT WOMAN. 


By HARRY THURSTON PECK. 


- a general way two explanations have 
been given of the unwillingness of 
men to concede, outside of the sphere of 
domestic life, a larger field to women. 
This unwillingness has always existed, and 
though it has been usually of a passive 
sort and representing in the world of mind 
something that is akin to the principle of 
inertia in the world of matter, it has been 
very effective and very difficult to over- 
come. That it has, as a matter of fact, 
been partly overcome, is an assertion that 
can scarcely be denied. In law, woman 
at the present time has rather more rights 
and privileges and special clauses for 
protection than has man. In _ business, 


little by little, she is making her way into 
pretty nearly all departments, so that her 
presence no longer provokes much com- 
ment; in education, the last of the oldtime 
barriers seem to be crumbling away; while 
in social life, the traditional and conven- 


tional restrictions are being gradually 
weakened and ignored unti! the day seems 
fairly near when woman, as the slang of 
the time expresses it, shall ‘‘live her own 
life’? with as much freedom and fearless- 
ness as man. Nevertheless, these changes 
have been slow in coming; they have 
invariably been brought about against a 
silent but very powerful resistance; and 
even now it does not seem as though it 
would be easy to secure for woman the 
remaining objects for which she appears to 
be contending—economic independence 
and political enfranchisement. 

As said above, two general explanations 
have been given of this unwillingness on 
the part of men to make concessions which 
involve a change in the existing social and 
political order. The first explanation is 
that which used to be so popular in the 
days when Miss Susan B. Anthony and 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake were very much 
in evidence upon the lecture-platform and 
in print. It was an explanation based 
upon the belief that man is essentially a 
tyrant; that his feeling for woman is that 
of a master for a slave; that he wishes to 


keep her in a_ state of subjection, te 
have a cowering, cringing, helpless depend- 
ent always ministering to his wants and 
utterly subservient to his whims and 
fancies. According to this school of 
thought, man is only one remove beyond 
the brute, being selfish, violent, greedy of 
power, and preferring the companionship 
of an inferior to that of one who is his 
equal. 

The other explanation is the much more 
genial and less fanatical one which finds a 
frequent utterance at the present time. 
This assumes that man is a good-humored 
creature, quite easily led, and willing to 
do pretty nearly everything that is asked 
of him, but that he is naturally conserva- 
tive and opposed to change; so that he has 
held back at times and still seems to be 
unwilling to alter his attitude toward 
women, for the reason that it is difficult to 
convince him that women themsclves are 
anxious for a change. It is held that he 
would cheerfully bestow anything what- 
ever, even the right of suffrage, upon the 
other sex, only he must be sure that the 
other sex in reality demands it. 

Now, the first of these explanations was 
an admirable one for platform use. It was 
picturesque. It justified the use of un- 
limited adjectives. It wrought upon the 
feelings of a feminine audience. When 
Mrs. Blake, for instance, warmed up to 
her work and drew one of her effective 
sketches in primary colors of Man the 
Tyrant grinding his hobnailed shoes into 
the tender neck of innocent womanhood, 
and raging with violence and lawlessness 
and lust, then the women who _ were 
gathered to listen to her always immediately 
began to feel themselves writhing horribly 
in a bondage of unspeakable atrecity; and 
if there were any men in the audience, 
they used to go away with an uncomfort- 
able conviction of their own utter vileness 
and with an unhappy sort of feeling that 
they ought to have been born women and 
so escaped the moral curse that rests 
upon masculinity. To be sure, a few 
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hours later, after the indignant women had 
reached their own homes and had found 
their husbands contentedly reading the 
newspaper and getting up to greet them 
affectionately, and never offering to stamp 
on their necks with hobnailed shoes, and 
when they looked around upon their sons 
and brothers and upon the general run of 
men of their acquaintance, somehow or 
other their indignation had a good deal of 
the fire taken out of it; though they still 
felt sure that Man in the abstract must be 
pretty bad. The men, on their side, with 
surprising rapidity managed to get over 
the disgrace of belonging to the male sex, 
and in a short time they were able to go on 
as though nothing had happened. It was 
a fine old theory, but to a certain extent it 
failed to fit the facts. 

The second explanation has something 
in it. It is very true that the average 
man does not believe, and, in fact, has no 
particular reason for believing, that the 
women whom he knows are pining away 
for the lack of greater opportunity and 
losing sleep because they are not railway 
presidents or generals in the army, or 
because they have no votes. They seem 


to be getting along very comfortably, look- 
ing after their households and bringing up 
their children, and going to afternoon 
teas, and considering complicated prob- 


lems in millinery. He himself is very 
well satisfied with women as they are, and 
so far as he can judge, they are not en- 
tirely dissatisfied with themselves or with 
their lot in life. They have rather more 
diversion than he has, and they seem to 
be taking a good deal of comfort out of 
the existing state of things. A few of 
them, perhaps, may be writing books on 
economics or attending ‘‘mothers’ con- 
gresses,’’ or going to lectures on sociology ; 
but these are the exceptions, and they too, 
as a rule, have excellent appetites and can 
sleep eight hours every night. Neverthe- 
less, it is undeniably true that among the 
women of to-day there is perceptible a 
certain restlessness, a certain half-formed 
aspiration for something different, that is 
thrilling along their sensitive nerves and de- 
veloping into what in the end may take the 
form of a general discontent. It is not as 
yet particularly defined, and it is chiefly 
visible in a sort of tendency to disregard 
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conventional restriction, and to talk in a 
rather mystical way about personal inde- 
pendence and of the time when woman shall 
have attained what they call ‘‘her true 
place’’ in the social and economic world. 
Toward all this uneasy aspiration man is 
undoubtedly unsympathetic. It makes 
him a little impatient when he hears this 
sort of talk, and when he gives his mind to 
it with any seriousness, he finds within 
himself a very radical objection to any 
fundamental change in the order of things 
as it exists to-day. If you were to ask 
him, moreover, to formulate a definite ob- 
jection to such a change, this would cer- 
tainly be more than an objection based 
upon a good-natured disbelief in the desire 
of women for the change. I think that it 
would have in it something more profound 
than this. It would be entirely compatible 
with a very sincere respect and reverence 
for women, and it would, indeed, spring 
from a deep conviction that a change is 
undesirable not only because of its effect 
upon the framework of society at large, 
but because it would be injurious to the 
real and vital interests of women. The 
generic man, being pretty sensible and 
level-headed and believing as he must that 
the position of woman is a matter which 
affects the happiness and welfare of the 
entire human race, will always consider 
not only whether a change in that position 
is desired by women as a class, but whether 
it is in itself desirable in their interest and 
in his. 

It is impossible in a limited space to 
consider this question of woman’s ambition 
and man’s unwillingness in their general 
relation to the whole problem of woman’s 
future. To go over the entire ground of 
her legal, political, economic and social 
position would be to write a volume, and a 
very large volume at that. Nor does the 
present writer lay any claim to the qualifi- 
cations necessary for such a task. One 
single phase of the subject may be selected, 
both because a discussion of it need not 
be wholly theoretical and academic; 
and because some of the principles involved 
in it have a much wider application and 
are, therefore, fundamental. Let us con- 
sider only, therefore, the expediency of 
assenting to the demand which women are 
now making for access to the higher 
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education. I say the ‘‘higher’’ education, 
because there is no particular objection 
made at the present time to the liberal 
education of women. They have access to 
the lecture-halls of many colleges and 
seminaries. Every one recognizes that it 
is entirely reasonable to give them the 
means of fitting themselves for primary and 
secondary teaching; and in general this 
limited concession has been made to them 
with no great difficulty, though perhaps 
even the wisdom of this might be seriously 
questioned. Nevertheless, let us grant for 
the moment that the opportunities for a 
general culture ought not to be withheld 
from them, and let us go on to the further 
question as to whether women should, with 
the same freedom as men, be both permit- 
ted and encouraged to specialize, to become 
investigators, and to seek distinction in 
those fields of study and research that 
involve arduous application, minute and 
special training, and, in fact, the devotion 
of a lifetime to a single field of intellectual 
effort. This question has not yet been 
fully answered. To some extent the 
aspirations of women in this direction have 
met with favor; certain American univer- 
sities have opened their doors to female 
students with considerable freedom, even 
for the purpose of the most advanced re- 
search. In Europe also we are beginning 
to see and hear of sporadic doctors of 
philosophy in petticoats; and apparently 
it is only a question of time when 
the higher walks of learning will be, as a 
matter of course, diversified and made, at 
any rate, picturesque by omnipresent 
femininity. Opposition still exists, how- 
ever. The question is still an open one; and 
as it involves considerations that are far- 
and almost axiomatic, some 


reaching 
thoughts upon the subject may be ‘iven 
here. 


Now, in the first place, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 
would have no locus standi if they tried to 
see in masculine opposition to this new 
departure another instance of the jealous 
intolerance of the Tyrant Man. Whatever 
it may be that women have to encounter 
in their progress toward the very highest 
education, it certainly is not man’s un- 
friendliness. On the contrary, it seems to 
me that they have much more to fear from 
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man’s good humor and irrepressible be- 
nignity. The first condition of effective 
work is that the person who conducts that 
work shall be exacting to the last degree. 
Any great specialist who takes under his 
charge a group of men desiring his instruc- 
tion and his supervision of their work, will 
always show himself on his official side 
intolerant and insatiable. He must be so 
or he would be untrue to them. He must 
forever apply the whip and spur; he must 
lash them on to endless effort. When they 
have done their very best, he must be still 
dissatisfied ; he must score their weaknesses 
and scourge their carelessness and mock at 
their imperfections, and hold up before 
them always an almost unattainable ideal. 
He must wring from them long days of 
endless labor and sleepless nights of toil. 
They must be made to feel the overwhelm- 
ing importance of minute accuracy and of 
exhaustive learning. They must regard 
nothing as unimportant or irrelevant. -The 
very farthest nooks and corners must be 
painfully explored; and even then he will 
goad them on and on and on until they 
learn to think of him as a taskmaster who 
can never be appeased, as one to whom all 
performance is pitiful if it fall short of ab- 
solute perfection. The first feeling, there- 
fore, which an ambitious mind receives 
from a training such as this is one that 
verges on despair. The discipline is 
terrible, the outlook is appalling; and so, 
at first, many a man will falter by the way 
and give up in discouragement and turn 
his back upon his purpose and drift away 
to other things. And by this very fact he 
will prove that he was mistaken in his 
choice, that he had not in him the stern 
stuff essential for one who hopes in the 
end to speak with the voice of authority 
and to win the supreme if limited distinc- 
tion which belongs to the master of a 
specialty. It is hard, but there is no 
other way; and the standard of the great 
scholar who has himself gone through this 
arduous training to the end must, if he be 
faithful to his calling, exact of others what 
was before exacted of himself. The train- 
ing of a specialist, in fact, is like the 
training which our government requires at 
West Point. Break down whom it may, 
this must work inexorably and mercilessly 
toward a special end. The needs of the 
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nation are supreme, and the comfort and 
convenience of the individual are nothing. 

This sort of special training is entirely 
possible when men have to deal with men. 
It is possible because it is thoroughly 
understood. It is possible because no 
question whatsoever is involved save the 
question of attaining a definite result apart 
from any extraneous considerations what- 
soever. Both those who teach and those 
who learn are wholly in accord They are 
single-minded; they understand each 
other. Even those who break down 
under the strain and who turn away at last 
discouraged and disappointed have no 
personal feeling. They recognize with a 
man’s largeness and a man’s sense of 
justice that the result is wholly due to 
their own inadequacy. They feel no touch 
of resentment. They appreciate and even 
admire the rigor and severity of the very 
training that has crushed out their ambi- 
tion. But just as soon as women are 
imported into this sphere of unflinching 
and inflexible effort, the spirit of the whole 
thing changes. The university teacher 


will seldom admit this fact to others; he 
will perhaps not often admit it to himself, 


and it is possible even that he may be un- 
conscious of it; but rarely can his attitude 
toward the women who come under his 
direction be wholly and completely identi- 
cal with his attitude toward men. Strive 
as he may and say what he may, he can 
seldom forget that they are women; he can- 
not put aside at will the feeling which is 
based on social custom, on tradition, on 
the thousand little influences that spring 
up in his mind and manner from the very 
when he is confronted by the 
thought of sex. To men he can be a 
machine; to men he can act as the forces 
of nature act, inexorably and inevitably. 
He can put aside all sympathy, all personal 
feeling, all regard for individuals, and 
think only of the end which he and they 
alike have set before them. But toward 
women this is practically impossible. In his 
own despite, he will find himself relaxing 
often the severity of his requirements and 
lowering little by little the ideal standard 
that he had inmind. He will accept from 
them something inferior to the best; he 
will make allowances, and they will ask 
allowances; he will consider their con- 


moment 
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venience, their limitations; he will hate to 
stab them with discouragement; he will 
give commendation where it is not strictly 
due; he will sacrifice something of his 
ideal to their sensitiveness. He may do 
this because he does not take them 
seriously ; and such a feeling on the part of 
men is the most deadly thing, the most 
fatal thing, in the whole history of woman’s 
educational development. It creates false 
standards, and it propagates traditions that 
are lies. I have known of women who in 
various universities have done special work 
which, had they been men, would never 
have entitled them to especial commenda- 
tion, yet which, because of the fact that 
they were women, has ranked them side by 
side with men of far superior attainments. 
This happened because those who put 
their official stamp upon the records said 
to themselves with a shrug that it made 
no difference after all; that these women 
would probably get married before long, 
and that would be the end of it; that they 
had worked very hard and had nearly 
ruined their health, and that final disap- 
pointment might almost kill them. And 
so the lie went forth to.the world at large, 
and then the women’s friends sang peans 
and eulogies and lifted up their hands in 
admiring astonishment at the wonderful 
achievements of these very commonplace 
and usual girls, and they had paragraphs 
inserted in the newspapers to celebrate the 
intellectual triumph of the sex in the per- 
son of these doctors, and the paragraphs 
were copied and recopied all over the 
world, and editorials were written about 
them; and so the higher education of 
women enjoyed a mighty ‘‘boom.’’ Those 
who knew the facts smiled rather cynically, 
and those who were responsible perhaps 
expe ienced some compunction; but, after 
all, it was a purely ‘‘woman question’’ and 
so it didn’t really matter. 

Now, if it were, indeed, purely and 
entirely a woman perhaps it 
would not matter; but the serious part of 
this same question is its reflex influence 
upon the training of the men. No one in 
his lecture-room or in his laboratory can 
consistently maintain at the same time two 
wholly different standards of performance, 
two absolutely variant ideals. If he lowers 
his requirements for some, he must for 


question, 
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others; if he is lenient with the women, 
he must be lenient with the men also; and, 
quite unconsciously perhaps, the presence 
of women will result in the distinct de- 
terioration of his work. He will find 
himself at last growing just a little less 
exacting, just a little less intolerant of 
mediocrity, just the least bit more easy- 
going, just a trifle lacking in unflinching 
loyalty to supreme perfection. And this 
is due not to his unfriendlincss to women, 
to lack of sympathy with their ambitions, 
but to something that is just the contrary ; 
and the result is found not only in the prac- 
tical failure of women to secure the very 
thing for which they seck, but in a general 
relaxation of the intellectual discipline and 
the rigorous training which men have 
hitherto received, and to just this extent 
also in the impairment of the teacher’s own 
true value as an educational force. 

It will be seen from this, and I think 
it will be still more plainly seen from other 
are to follow, that 
one may conscientiously object to woman’s 
presence in the field of higher education 
without this fact’s implying any prejudice 
or unfriendliness in the objector. The 
trouble is that so many persons who write 
and speak about the woman question re- 
gard it all as being so extremely simple. 
They tell you something like the following: 

‘*Man and are in reason and in 
justice equal. Man has intelligence and 
intellect, and so has woman. Man culti- 
vates his intelligence and intellect to the 
highest point, and why should woman, 
do the same? In these modern 
days we have put aside ail belief in the 
inferiority of woman, and in her necessary 
subordination. Why, then, should we not 
throw open freely to the woman every field 


considerations which 


woman 


then, not 


of possible activity that is open to the 
Why should not woman have the 


man ¢ 


same ambitions, the same opportunities 
and the same ends as man himself?’’ 

This style of argument reminds me 
irresistibly of some doggerel verses that I 
came upon a good many years ago, and 
that since have lingered in my 
memory : 


ever 


‘ Why has not Man a microscopic eye? 
For this plain reason— Man is not a Fly. 


“Why is not Man served up with sauce in dish? 
For this plain reason—Man is not a Fish."’ 
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On the analogy of these lines I may 
venture to compose, as a pendant, a third 
couplet which seems to me to answer the 
whole argument: 

Why may not Woman cvery subject span? 

For this plain reason—Woman is not Man. 

It is passing strange that one has again 
and again to bring the theorists back to 
this profound yet simple truth—a truth 
which Nature herself has set before us so 
very plainly that it ought to be impossible 
for any one ever to forget it. That woman 
is man’s equal may, for the sake of argu- 
ment, be granted ; that she is man’s counter- 
part is utterly and absurdly false. Woman 
is not man. This is the sum and substance 
of the whole thing. Neither physically, 
nor intellectually, nor temperamentally, 
nor emotionally, is she identical with man ; 
and any argument based upon a supposed 
identity must be wholly worthless; for tie 
falsity of its major premise is known to 
every human being. What bearing, then, 
ina large way, has the difference of sex 
upon this question of woman’s education? 
How does it logically affect that question? 
Why does it justify those who, with all the 
friendliness in the world toward woman, 
still feel that she is out of place in the 
walks of higher learning, and that her ap- 
pearance there is unfortunate not only to 
the of education but to herself as 
well? 

Consider, first of all, what woman’s 
nature is and what both experience and the 
history of her sex have convincingly de- 
clared to her function in the world. 
Physically less strong than man, she is by 
that very fact unfitted for many occupations 
where continuous and unceasing efforts are 
That periodical 
interruption of her activities which she 
cannot possibly escape, and that potential 
interruption of them which maternity 
entails, are great factors that must 
never be disregarded in considering the 
question of her relation to intellectual 
achievement. Less obvious at first sight, 
and less perfectly definable, but none the 
less important, are her temperament, her 
mental make-up, the respective influence 
upon her actions of reason and of emotion, 
and finally her whole attitude toward 
everything she undertakes. In all these 
things no less than in the outward marks of 


cause 


be 


indispensable to success. 


two 
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sex she is absolutely differentiated from man. 
Intensely sensitive, wonderfully intuitive, 
endowed with a power of feeling that may 
easily develop into morbidity, she cannot 
possibly dwell upon anything that affects 
her intimately and at the same time pre- 
serve the calm judgment and the im- 
partiality of an indifferent person. This 
does not mean that her reason is in itself 
less clear than man’s, but that it is almost 
inevitably overpowered and warped by a 
capacity for emotion which with her lies 
close to reason and which, when the two 
are not at one, controls it. Her sense of 
proportion is, therefore, utterly defective ; 
her sense of humor is seldom more than 
superficial; her  self-consciousness—the 
tendency to judge of all things ‘in their 
relation to herself alone—is omnipresent. 
Such being her physical and temper- 
ar.iental attributes, what do reason and the 
recorded history of the human race point 
out as her especial function in the scheme 
of things? It is fairly obvious that if she 


is different from man both physically and 
intellectually and temperamentally, then 
Nature must have intended her to play a 
somewhat different part in life from man’s, 


since otherwise these very numerous differ- 
ences would not exist. Results are mainly 
dependent upon conditions, and when 
these conditions are entirely dissimilar the 
results can scarcely be the same. Strength 
and balance and judgment and _ reason 
combined must naturally be intended for 
the attainment of one especial end, while 
delicacy, feeling, imagination, emotion 
and sensitiveness combined must be intended 
for the attainment of quite another. A 
warhorse and a fawn cannot be fitted for 
pursuits that are identical. And so man’s 
task in life, man’s opportunity and man’s 
duty must be absolutely different from 
woman’s task and woman’s opportunity 
and woman’sduty. Every one knows this 
as a matter of common sense and not of 
theory. . Every one knows that man was 
created to do the world’s hard work, to 
blaze a path for civilization, to strive, to 
battle and to conquer. Every one ought 
to know that woman was created to make 
it possible for man to do this work by 
bringing him into the world a4 healthy, 
normal being, by rearing him up with all 
the infinite care, the wonderful patience, 
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the intuitive knowledge and the clear pre- 
vision that none but woman has. It is 
hers to put heart into his struggle by her 
sympathy, to keep him from faltering by 
her belief in him, to give him also that 
highest motive for achievement which 
springs from the love that is a source of 
supreme and lasting inspiration. This, 
then, is woman’s part in life. It is not in 
any way inferior to man’s; it is as noble 
and as necessary as his. . It is simply 
different, as man and woman are themselves 
profoundly different. _ Woman is never, 
therefore, to be thought of as the counter- 
part of man, any more than she is to be 
thought of otherwise than in the relation 
which she holds to man. Whatever is 
proposed for her, whatever plans are made 
for her, whatever privilege or duty may 
be claimed for her, those must all be 
judged and passed upon in the light of 
this relation. Whatever fits her better to 
perform her part as man’s best ally and as 
his truest inspiration, is a thing to be 
attained at any sacrifice of mere tradition; 
whatever mars the scheme of Nature and 
impairs the fitness of the woman for her 
cosmic functions, ought to be stamped out 
relentlessly at any sacrifice of theory. 

These truths are formulaic. They are 
axioms. They underlie the whole great 
question that is raised to-day regarding 
woman’s evolution as a social and economic 
factor in our life. But it is intended here 
to speak of them alone as they affect the 
present claim of women to the higher edu- 
cation, or rather to the very highest 
education. And so this claim should be set 
aside, because it is opposed by all the facts 
we know regarding woman’s nature, and 
because to grant it would be detrimental 
to the principles that have been here 
enunciated. 

The highest education is the education 
of the specialist. This is an age of special- 
ization, and specialization has brought 
about a perfection of method and an ac- 
curacy of result that were unknown before. 
Yet specialization has its very serious 
dangers and disadvantages. It has a tend- 
ency to interfere with the possession of a 
true perspective, to make the specialist 
narrow, to put him out of sympathy with 
others, to get him into an intellectual rut. 
“aboring continually in one little corner of 
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the field of knowledge, he is in danger of 
mistaking that little corner for the entire 
field, to become pedantic, to imagine that 
the part is greater than the whole. Then 
learning ceases to be liberal. It may 
develop the scholar but it dwarfs the man. 
It gives to the world a mass of facts, but 
robs it of a living influence.. The true 
specialist is he who sees clearly the relation 
of his own work to the work of others and 
to the work of the world at large. He 
labors earnestly and unostentatiously, with 
no intellectual pride, but seeks his whole 
reward in the hope that he may perhaps 
have added his mite also to the stored-up 
treasures of the past, that he may at the last 
be found to have advanced a little farther 
toward a clearer and a more perfect knowl- 
edge. To him his fellow-workers are all 
comrades whose achievements he admires, 
and he recognizes the essential unity of 
purpose that unites their work with his. 
Than this there is nothing finer, nothing 
nobler, nothing more truly in accord with 
the spirit of a profound yet liberal culture 
and an enlightened scholarship. It is the 


antithesis of pedantry, the apotheosis of 
But to be a specialist of a type 


learning. 
like this belongs to man alone, for man 
alone possesses the breadth, the balance, the 
sense of true proportion, and the power of 
self-detachment that make this possible, 
just as he alone can endure unharmed the 
drafts on brain and nerves which the 
training of the specialist requires. 

When woman, on the other hand, enters 
the field of specialization, she brings with 
all the intensity, the overwrought 
enthusiasm and the mental myopia of her 
She lacks the ability to take a large 
and well-proportioned view of the work 
that she is doing, and she throws herself 
into it with a passionate eagerness that is 
fine in itself, yet hurtful in its results. 
For one of two things will inevitably hap- 
pen. Either she will lack the patience to 
wait for matured and ripened effort to 
bring about achievements of a lasting 
value, and will thus remain content with 
the purely superficial, or she will become 
one of those narrow and mechanical 
specialists who ascribe to the unimportant 
minutiz of their fach a value that is wholly 
disproportionate. She will take to count- 
ing and classifying the false rhymes in 


her 


sex. 
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Spenser, and call this linguistic or literary 
research; or she will painfully collect the 
statistics of the amount of beer consumed 
by one hundred selected families on Avenue 
A, and call this sociological investigation. 
And in either case, the intense application, 
the zeal of the novice, the impatient ardor, 
and the feverish longing for results will 
wear upon her delicate organization and 
leave her with unstrung nerves and flabby 
muscles and an ill-nourished, anemic body. 
She will, besides, like nearly all her sex 
who let themselves be overtaught, lose 
much of the essential charm of womanhood ; 
for learning never yet sat lightly on a 
woman. A man who has gone deeply into 
things grows modest with the increase of 
his knowledge; for it makes him feel more 
every day the immensity of all that still 
remains for him to grasp; while a woman 
is impressed only with the immensity of 
what she has herself acquired. She takes 
on a patronizing air; she likes to correct 
the small mistakes of others; she becomes 
at once an educational missionary, or in 
other words an educational bore. She is 
intellectually as well as personally afflicted 
with self-consciousness, and the result is one 
to make you flee her presence in disgust. 
And even after all this sacrifice of health, 
after all this loss of charm, after losing 
much of what makes womanhood so beau- 
tiful, she has not gained the thing for 
which she sought. She will still be, at 
the most, somewhere down in the second 
or the third rank of the undistinguished. 
For in scholarship, as in other occupations 
where women try to do the work of men, 
there is of her ever having 
reached supreme distinction. There are 
many clever women, there are many women 
who have done good work, but never yet 
was there a woman whose work was equal 
to the best work of the ablest man. Some 
may object that it is still too soon to 
generalize; that the sex has not had time 
to prove its true equality with man in 
man’s own field of labor. Yet this is really 
not the case. There have been many lines of 
effort that were never closed to women even 
in the past; yet when in them did women 
win successes that were equal to those of 
men? Name if you can a female Bach, or 
a female Brahms. Search the annals of 
the plastic art for a female Phidias. It 


no record 
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has been said, to be sure, that in the 
highest of all spheres, the sphere of govern- 
ment, women have been found who need 
not shirk comparison with men, and we are 
told of Catherine II. of Russia and Eliza- 
beth of England and Maria Theresa of 
Austria; yet each of these great sovereigns 
had the rare good fortune to be served by 
men of exceptional ability, who did the 
work and scored the triumphs, while the 
women who were by accident their rulers 
took to themselves the praise and the re- 
nown. In literature, again, investigate 
the record from Sappho to George Eliot 
and find if you can a name that may be set 
beside the name of Dante or of Shake- 
speare. These two women of genius are, in 
a way, quite typical; for George Eliot has 
already sunk to a secondary rank even in 
the minds of those who once acclaimed 
her as a great world-writer, while pos- 
terity has been willing to let Sappho’s 
poetry be lost save for unrelated frag- 


ments, nume to-day is best re- 


membered through the legend of her im- 
moralities. 

If, then, the highest education saps and 
weakens the physical strength and the 
vitality of women, if it impairs their fitness 
for the functions that Nature has assigned 
to them, if it imports into the work of 
scholarship a disturbing element, if it tends 
to narrow and make mechanical and im- 
itative what ought to be most broadly 
liberal and most thoroughly imbued with 
the attributes of originality—then, one may 
well discourage it without receiving any 
word of censure because of his supposed 
hostility to the sex. His opposition is 
rather the highest compliment that he can 
pay to the true woman who in her own way 
and through those gifts that have been lav- 
ished on her so abundantly is the source of 
nearly everything that is beautiful in human 
life, whose presence is a benediction, and 
whose loyalty and grace and charm together 
justify that Oriental teacher whocalled her in 
a striking phrase ‘‘the masterpiece of God.” 


A NIGHT SONG IN THE 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


HERE, ’mid the hasting and eddying faces, 
Here in the whirl of the crowd, 

Where the car lights flare and the windows glare 
And the night is white and loud, 


Here we two are together—we two 
Unheeded, content, unknown. 

Not in the wilderness could we be 
More wonderfully alone. 


No face of them all is a face we know; 
No too familiar eye 

Will peer from the throng to vex our joy 
As we two wander by. 


Yon towering walls with the lights that soar 
Are gnome-land palaces. 

Yon airy train is a dragon rushing 
To carry us overseas. 


I press you close to my side, secure 
In the solitude of the throng, 

And the laughter of children comes to our lips, 
For we know that love is long. 
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By MARY 


HERE stands at the end of a long, 
low dining-room in an old house, in 
an old town that I know, a tall cherry 
secretary. It is guarded on each side by 
the painted effigies of the man and 
woman, Major Thomas and his wife Sally, 
who, a hundred years ago, began here 
their married life with this secretary as 
part of the wedding outfit. As the years 
went by, one after another, ten children 
came to fill the house with their presence 
and the material belongings of the ten new 
All these years this secretary was 
gathering up, as secretaries should, records 
of the family life. The pigeonholes of 
the desk hold the personal records: letters 
from the children when they began to 
scatter; patches of journals; bills, much 
more interesting and suggestive now than 
when they were first presented; Major 
Thomas’s various commissions as he rose 
from the ranks of the militia to lieutenant, 
captain and major, one with the familiar 
flourish of John Hancock as Governor of 
Massachusetts; old valentines and acrostics 
fromthe major’s sweethearts before -he was 
married—all carefully treasured. by the 
major’s youngest daughter, a white-haired 
woman herself now. 

The upper half of the secretary-holds the 
books this family of boys and girls read, 
three-quarters of a century and more ago. 
The shelves are irregularly divided into 
compartments, some large, some just small 
enough to hold a handful of little old leather- 
covered books of the sort, outwardly, that 
John Inglesant carried about in his pocket, 
to read in a corner while he waited. The 
size alone is enticing to a child, even if 
the matter within be nothing but words to 
him. A child of six or eight could, by 
climbing into one of the straight-backed, 
rush-bottomed chairs that stand, and stood, 
near by, just reach the brass handle which 
opens the paneled doors. Open sesame! 
We will look to see wha@ a little man in 
long trousers; short, tight spencer buttoned 
to his chin, and wide collar, took down 
to read seventy-five years ago to-day. 

We may be sure he passed by with 
scorn the high-flown novels, moist with 


lives. 


E. ALLEN. 

the ‘‘tear of sensibility,’’ which his sisters 
read with lachrymose delight. He left 
for a season the stories of travel and of 
shipwreck on the coast of Barbary, which 
his older brothers enjoyed. He gave 








DISCOVERING THE 


BARK. 
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PIZARRO SEIZES THE INCA. 


never a glance at the thick volumes of ser- 
mons and ‘‘good books, ’’ which his parents, 
if any one, profited by. 

Plutarch’s Lives was probably not 
originally intended for a child’s book, but 
these seven little volumes, printed in 
London at intervals from 1761 to 1794, 
must have been got up for the delecta- 
tion of the young. The death scenes, 
which end nearly every life, are pictured 
by copperplate engravings in which no 
realistic detail is spared. A child must 
have formed a violent idea of life among 
the Romans, for one picture more than 
counterbalances ten pages of text. Some 
one apparently enjoyed the contemplation 
of suffering. Several of the volumes have 
found it necessary to be recovered with 
thick brown leather, having a square cut 
at the back to show the original title. 

On the lower shelves are heavy tomes 
that no child would willingly molest—books 
that were devoted with malice aforethought 
to the ‘‘diffusion of knowledge,’’ an in- 
tention their authors rashly displayed on 
their title-pages. One is Guthrie’s ‘‘New 
Geographical, Historical and Commercial 
Grammar, and Present State of the Several 
Kingdoms of the World’’—a startling 
eombination of foes for a schoolboy to 
encounter. It was printed for Charles 
Dilly in the Poultry, in 1783. Surely no 
child touched this. He may have stopped 


FIRST LOOK AT A MIRROR. 


PATAGONIANS. 


for a moment to look at the pictures of 
strange animals whose like was never seen 
on sea or land, outside of Goldsmith’s 
‘*Animated Nature.’’ 

The books he took down to read—the 
ones he had in mind when he climbed into the 
chair—are Dr. Taylor’s ‘‘ Scenes in America, 
in Europe, in Asia and in Africa,’’ four 
small picture-books ‘‘for little Tarry-at- 
Home Travellers.’’ One of them now, 
alas, is gone where all good books go—not 
using the term ‘‘good’’ technically—and 
another is so worn that the wood-cuts are 
fairly rubbed off the paper. We will not 
grudge the pleasure which destroyed them. 
Children’s books were few in New England 
seventy-five years ago. The ‘‘delectable 
histories’? which Austin Dobson’s Old 
London Bookseller published long before, 
made little headway here. Even Mrs. 
Barbauld’s and Mrs. Trimmer’s blameless 
offspring were hardly known in this old 
town—'‘Sandford and Merton,’’ Rollo and 
Jonas, were not yet born. The ‘‘New 
England Primer’’ was always a stand-by. 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress’’ was a delight so long 
as one kept to the straight path of the story 
and did not stray into the slough of 
explanatory notes. Major Thomas’s chil- 
dren were not favored with Mrs. Sherwood's 
‘*Child’s Pilgrim’s Progress’’ nor with any 
of her other excellent books. 

For some reason, this secretary has pre- 
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WASHINGTON’S ENTRANCE INTO PHILADELPHIA. 


served none of the numerous tracts which 
were provided for children at that time and 
which, we are told, were eagerly read. 
The wave of liberalism which flowed from 
Boston harbor in Dr. Channing’s time, 
reached this inland town, and even splashed 
this secretary. This may account for the 
absence of ‘‘Henry and His Bearer,’’ 
‘*The Young Cottager,’’ ‘‘The Memoirs of 
Henry Obookiah, a native of Owhyhee and 
a member of the Foreign Mission School, ’’ 
and histories of various other youthful 
saints, who found the burden of sanctity 
too heavy to be borne and sank beneath 
it at an early age. 

Dr. Taylor’s ‘‘Scenes’’ are different 
from all these. They are more cheerful 
and amusing. Dr. Taylor’s name is 
sufficient guarantee that the amusement 
was mild and moral. The whole Taylor 
family——the doctor, his wife Ann, his 
more famous daughters Ann and Jane, and 
his son Isaac, Jr.—devoted their lives to 
the ‘‘infant mind’’ and the ‘‘ female 
mind,’’ with edifying results, as every well- 
brought-up child of the generation of our 
mothers knows. Dr. Taylor was an en- 
graver before he became a dissenting 
minister, and so was doubly fitted for the 
task of making instructive picture-books. 
These curious wood-cuts may not be his. 
But it adds to their charm to think that he 
made them up out of his head, with family 


HARPOONING WHALES. 


LEAVING ENGLAND. 


consultations as to whether they looked 
natural. Three tiny cuts are placed on a 
page, each numbered. A correspondingly 
numbered paragraph interprets the picture. 
When a scene is particularly striking, or 
has an available moral—and small is the 
stone in which Dr. Taylor cannot find a 
sermon—he drops into poetry, a sure way 
to catch a child’s attention. 

The introduction to ‘‘Scenes in America’’ 
begins: 

**Once again your friend a hearing 
Claims from you, my little miss, 
With a volume neat appearing, 
Full of pictures—see, ‘tis this.’’ 

Fifteen or twenty verses follow, calling 
attention to the author’s goodness in pre- 
paring such a book, with exhortations to 
‘“learn by reading,’’ which he seems to 
consider the chief end of man, and end: 

* Are you then all hoity-toity, 
Or a gentle, worthy child; 

Fit to grace genteel society, 
Or to run the desert wild? 


“‘ Ask your parents, playmates, sisters, 
If your conduct they approve. 
Little misses, little misters, 
Dothey fear or do they love? 
* * * * * * 
‘“* Let us strive to learn by reading, 
That ourselves may wiser grow; 
Better manners, better breeding, 
Let our daily conduct show.” 


This introduction was a favorite part of 
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RUSSIAN BRIDE GIVING 


the book. What 
a large share 
rhythm, apart 
from all other 
considerations, 
plays in a 
child’s enjoy- 


HER HUSBAND A WHIP. 


ment of read- 
ing. 
The white- & a 


THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


haired daugh- 

an amusing picture of her- 
self and a sister—the two 
youngest in this family of 
ten-—dressed in low- 
necked, long-sleeved, home- 
spun frocks, hanging 
straight from shoulder to 
hem, with flapping panta- 
lettes to match, dancing 
down the long dining- 


AN AVALANCHE, 


room, their arms about each other’s waists, 
keeping time to the music of their voices sing- 
ing shrilly, ‘‘ Are you then all hoity-toity?’’ 
without the slightest consciousness of irony 
in the question. The pantalettes are merely 
frills tied around their slim little legs just be- 
low the knees. The strings are sure to loosen 
and slip down. When the ornamental 
encumbrances are actually under their feet, 
the breathless dancers stoop for an instant 
to snatch them back to place and are on 


again. The door opens and their father, 
stately Major Thomas, comes in. They 
stop, abashed with a filial deference parents 
were able to inspire seventy-five years 
ago. With a smile he steps between them, 
and, with an arm around each little 
daughter, finishes the dance down the 
room with an elaborate chassée, which 
they try in vain to copy though they are 
learning of Paulet, and leaves them half 
scared, half delighted, and wholly quiet 
em) again at the open door 
which leads from the din- 
ing-room to all outdoors. 
The first scene in the 
America book is an entirely 
new portrait of the many- 
visaged Columbus. His 
landing and his entertain- 
ment of a cacique on board 
ship are on the same page. 
After him come the various 
Spanish fighters 
and founders. 
Balboa is shown 
on the peak in 
Darien gazing 
at the vast Pa- 
cific ocean roll- 
ing before him. 
**He fell upon 
his knees and 
lifted up his 
hands in a state of extacy’’—which prob 
ably accounts for his extraordinary head. 
Only a child’s fancy could imagine what 
his full face can be. 

Pizarro and Peru claim a large share of 
attention. The gentle Peruvians ‘‘were 
always fearful during an eclipse that the 
moon was sick; they apprehended it 
would die and fall from heaven, destroy 
the earth. At such times, therefore, they 
made all manner of noises the most violent ; 
tied up their dogs and beat them to increase 
the noise by their howling.’’ 

Another scene is a sick Peruvian dis- 
covering ‘‘the bark’’ by drinking water 
from a spring into which a cinchona tree 
had been blown, because he was too weak 
to find a less bitter draught. He imme- 
diately recovered from his fever and 
‘*relating the circumstances to others, they 
were induced to try it, and all became 
well presently. When they came to 
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examine, they found the water owed its 
virtues to the tree, and that in the bark of 
the tree resided its medicinal qualities. 
How many lives are saved every day by 
this Peruvian bark!’’ This discovery, 
coupled, perhaps, with some experience 
Dr. Taylor may have had in administering 
the bark to children, inspires a gently 
moralizing poem: 
So in Providence 'tis found 
What we hate, refuse, despise, 
Shall make health and wealth abound, 
Source of peace and purest joys. 
‘No, I won't!’ I dare not say, 
Since I know not what is best,”’ etc. 

At another time, the Inca came to visit his 
treacherous foe in great grandeur, seated 
richly adorned with gold, 
and feathers. When all 
appeared peaceable and friendly, ona sudden 
the drums beat, the cannon roared on the 
astonished Peruvians, and all was confusion 
and despair. The picture shows mighty 
Pizarro holding a plunging horse with one 
hand and dragging along the helpless Inca 
with the other. The bearers of the 
palanquin have completely lost their 
heads—nothing but hair remains. 

While the Inca was in prison he was 
greatly interested in the European arts, in 
‘*‘He wanted to know 
natural to them all or 
by education. He requested, 
of the soldiers who stood 
guard over him to write the name of their 
god on his thumb-nail. He then presented 
his thumb to who came near. 
To his surprise, he found them all pronounce 
At length Pizarro 
Alas! reading and writing did 
not come by nature to him. The Inca 
dared to point the finger of scorn at his 
illiterate Pizarro promp*ty 
washed out this humiliation in the Inca’s 
blood. Pizarro may have had discernment 
and strength of purpose in matters not 
purely literary, but this is too good an 
occasion to emphasize this chiefest of 
virtues for Dr. Taylor to lose. He bursts 
into verse: 


in a palanquin, 
precious stones 


reading and writing. 
whether this was 
acquired 


therefore, one 


every one 
it exactly the same. 
came in.’’ 


conqueror. 


Ah! Mr. Pizarro, your coat’s very gay, 
Pearl, purple and gold well refined ; 
But, yet it is certain these fine garments may 
But cover an ignorant mind. 
Your fin’ry and grandeur are splendid indeed; 
Rut then you're a dunce, sir. You know you can't 
read.”’ 


LORD BALTIMORE PROCLAIMING LIBERTY 
OF CONSCIENCE 
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It was well for Dr. Taylor that Pizarro 
was dead and buried before he wrote this 
scathing taunt. 

The scene now skips from Pizarro to 
Penguins and Patagonians. The connec- 
tion seems to be that they all begin with 
P. The penguin verse was a great favorite 
with the owner of this particular book. 

“ Quack, quack, quack, how dost thee, neighbor, 

Stretch your pinions to the sun? 
I'm too fat for any labor— 
Glad I am I need not run. 
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‘** Let's enjoy our health and beauty, 
None with penguins can compare; 
Clumsy birds may talk of duty, 
We are free, as free as air 


‘* What d’ye think’s that great thing yonder, 
Is’t an albatross or a goose, 
Come t’ admire us now? I wonder 
Are his wings of any use?”’ 
A sailor grabs the poor bird under his 
arm. The unlucky fowl ends: 
‘Ah, he nips me, I’m a-dying— 
My fat sides will choke my breath. 
Am I swimming now or flying? 
Quack, qua, qu—I’m piuched to death.” 

This last touch of Tolstoian realism was 
repeated with partic- § <= 
ular relish. 

The Patagonians 
are described as of | 
gigantic size, ‘‘all the 
English appearing 
very small by their | 
side. They are cov- 
ered with a skin 
which they wear hair 
inwards’’—a good 
suggestion for other animals. ‘‘Captain 
Wallis took several of them on board his 
ship: but no curiosity or wonder ap- 
peared excitable in them. At last one of 
them saw himself in a looking-glass. This 
afforded them infinite diversion. They 
advanced, retreated and played a thousand 
antics before it: laughing violently.’’ 

Natural history claims slight attention. 
Animals are chiefly interesting to Dr. 
Taylor as they suggest a moral. That 
‘‘dreadful serpent’’ the rattlesnake he 
apostrophizes thus: 


* Abhorred reptile, who can hear 
Thy warning rattle without fear? 
Who view thy fierce, malignant eye, 
Thy mouth malicious, sultry, sly, 
Without a shudder; and a mind 
Of boiling hate to all thy kind ? 


“ True, thou hast power. 
Thy despot, solitary lot. 


I envy not 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


OF OLDEN DAYS. 


VENICE. 
Who loves thee? who e’ér longs to play ? 
Who turns to watch thy wily way? 
All fear thee, hate thee, and pursue 
Thy caitiff life with vengeance due. 


‘**Let me be loved, I do not care 
Who domineers and lives to scare. 
Let all who see me see a friend ; 
Let goodness all my steps attend ; 
Let fond affection mark my power, 
And bliss conferred gild every hour."’ 

The book on Europe has very few scenes 
in England. English children were ex- 
pected to know their own country. This 
lack is not noticed in the pictures, because 
wherever Dr. Taylor went he took English 

; houses and church 
spires with him, and 
aside from some slight 
difference in apparel 
the people are strik- 
ing exemplars of the 
solidarity of the hu- 
man race. 

The book opens 
with a picture of 
‘*Harry’’—the hero 
of this volume—starting forth on his myth- 
ical travels. 


, 


‘So fare thee well, Harry, the fond mother cries, 
God’s blessing preserve thee, my boy; 
Let's hope he’ll return soon (with tearsin his eyes), 
His father (half choked with his feelings) replies, 
Andthen, says his sister, have done with our sighs, 
We'll give a full vent to our joys. 


“ Good b’ye to you all there, once more all adieu— 
Says Harry, resolved to look bold 


OF THE MAMMOTH. 
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A RUSSIAN EXILE. 


So he strided away, while his feet brushed the dew; 
With his trousers so smart, a white stripe and blue, 
His shirts in a bundle all handsome and new; 

And his heart too as full as could hold.” 


He takes passage in ‘‘the good ship Hope 
of London, Tom Bowline, commander.’’ 
He harpoons whales in northern seas, 
shoots white bears and visits Iceland. 
The boiling springs please him. ; 

“ No bellows to blow, no fuel to find— 
No fire to see, or poker to mind: 
I yet boil my dinner and feed all my party, 
Come taste if you doubt it, you're welcome, 
hearty.”’ 

In Russia the trav- 
eler was shocked at 
the custom of the 
bride’s presenting her 
husband ‘‘with a 
knotted whip with 
which to chastise her, 
and likewise as a to- 
ken of her obedience 
to him, but I hope 
the enlightened Alex- 
ander, who has visited England and 
imbibed more liberal ideas, has banished 
from his country such slavish submission.’’ 
Not yet, Dr. Taylor—Russia civilizes slowly. 
The Cossack is still 

‘* Wild and untamable, agile and free, 

Fierce in pursuit of the enemy he— 

Nothing can stop his all-ravaging course. 

Which do you speak of, the master or horse?’’ 


The 


doctor 


hardly approves of the 





JUGGERNAUT 


i 7 
| See ore ee a 


CHINESB ARCH AND PAGODA, 


THE KOTOW. 


French. He says: ‘‘Nothing shows the 
national character, or thoughtlessness and 
gaiety, more plainly than the continual pro- 
pensity to dancing which actuates all ranks. 
In the higher circles Dukes and Duchesses 
dance. In the Champs Elysées of Paris, on 
public festivals, shopkeepers of all sorts, 
workmen, milliners, and servant-wenches, 
form groups of nimble dancers. And in 
all the towns and villages on every occasion 
their good spirits, in spite of poverty 
and in total forgetfulness of misery, 
urge them on to dance. As if the 
nimble toe drove 
away care. 
‘Come with the fiddle and 
play us a tune or two, 
Lasses and lads bring 
your dancing shoes, 
Here on the green is the 
light of a moon for you; 
None but the lagy or 
lame can refuse. 
Jig it with tweedledum, 
Let frolic wheedle ’em, 


Making anxiety laugh as 
she views ! 


7 7 * * * * * ” 


“See from the village a troop of fresh frolickers, 
Each with a garland of roses so sweet; 
Spite of rheumatics and megrims and cholickers, 
We drive diseases away with our feet. 
Right hand and left again— 
Round about set amain ; 
Health and hilarity revel complete.”’ 


The last scene is the father’s fireside 
once more. 


“So father, mother, sister, see, 
Your own lost Harry, here I be. 
O’er many a sea and many a land 
I’ve travelled, sailed, and here I stand. 


*. 26 6 « + Setthegewer 
Of love repressed, now bursting find 
By eye, and hand, and mouth, and mind, 
*Tis your own Harry come at last 
To hold his home and inmates fast. 
My tour, my travels—yes, I'!l tell 
From first to last. It ends so well, 
I think if 'twere a book 'twould sell.” 
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Asia is spread before us. 
for a glance. 


We must stop 


“ Various sorts of men we see 
When we Asia look around. 
Differences in great degree 
In their shapes and minds are found. 


“Dark complexion’d some or fair— 
Short and squabby, tall and straight, 
Some have smooth, some curly hair, 
Some a bald or shaven pate." 


HINDOO WOMAN BURNING HERSELF. 


Dr. Taylor was interested in the bones 
of the-mammoth recently found on the 
edge of the Frozen ocean. He thinks, as 
those bones are usually found at a great 
depth, they may have been buried in the 
universal deluge. 

The Russian Exile’s piaint is as hopeless 
now as it was then— 

‘IT pace this dreary desert, sad and slow, 
Far from my home, my wife and children dear. 


Count my own footmarks in this waste of snow 


That almost desolates the circling year. 
* * * * ” * * * 


“I think, but thinking doubles all my woe. 
I recollect the joys to memory dear. 
Ah! could I but forget. Too well I know 
What once I was, and what I now am, here."’ 


BATTLE OF THERMOPYL2. 


The kotow is a more cheerful sight. The 
author may be justified in saying, ‘‘It seems 
to be perfectly ridiculous.’’ It ‘‘consists 
in prostrating the body nine times, and 
striking the head against the floor, and this, 
too, not in the sight of the Emperor, but 
before a yellow curtain which is consid- 
ered an emblem of his presence. English- 
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men do not like this, therefore the Chinese 
do not like Englishmen.’’ 

The sight of a Chinese bridegroom 
eagerly opening the door of a sedan-chair 
which conceals the bride he never has 
viewed, calls forth the doctor’s scorn: 

“* How silly to take as a partner for life 

A person he never has seen— 

The chance is for sorrow, ill nature and strife 

The wife and her husband between. 


‘*Tis as bad when he sees her to judge by the eye, 
And all in a moment decide : 
He can see if she’s handsome, but can a glance try 
What virtues may lodge in his bride ? 


‘If beauteous he'll take her, but won't she be vain, 
Because her glass tells her she’s fair? 
He'd better take one that’s good-natured though 
plain— 
His chance for kind usage lies there." 
The bride’s chances are too unimportant 
to be mentioned. 
Many more of 


‘China's winking, working sous 
Crowd the junks and crowd the land,”’ 


who clamor to be noticed. There is the 
Siamese liar about to have his mouth 
sewed up with a bodkin as long as his foot. 
There is Juggernaut rolling along in his 
wooden cart, with no visible means of pro- 
pulsion, entirely unconscious of the three- 
toed skeleton which adorns the way. But 
these quotations are sufficient to show 
the peculiar charm of the books. 

There is a fascination about those little 
Taylor-made men and women which makes 
it hard to break off. If we must end, let 
it be in the doctor’s words: 

“ Let your young brothers and sisters all see, 

Although they can’t read they’re so small, 


And tell them what every picture may be ; 
You know aud cau tell it them all. 


‘*And when over Asia you've wandered awhile, 


’Mid nations half savage and rude ; 
We'll find something else that shall cause you to 
sinile, 
I mean, if I hear that you're good.” 





GREAT PROBLEMS 


IN ORGANIZATION. 


VI. 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. 
By CHARLES R. FLINT. 


RGANIZATION is the bringing to- 
gether of interdependent parts into 
a single organic whole, so that they work 
together with the least possible friction as 
a living organism, which accomplishes the 
reason of its existence as perfectly as it is 
possible of accomplishment—without waste 
and without strain. 
The most perfect illustration of organiza- 


tion is afforded by the biologic life of man, 
where, through the simple law of growth, 
the homogeneous and incoherent elements 
finally develop into a heterogeneous, but 
coherent, organism controlled by the will. 
The result is the perfect animal, every one 
of whose organs is dependent upon every 
other, each one of which is quite distinct 
from the other, but no one of which can 





Very little is to be found in literature 


on Organization. The reason is that the few 


who have thoroughly understood the subject have not had the time to write or been 
willing to give to others a knowledge of those principles by the thorough understanding 
of which they have been enabled to build up great businesses and fortunes. Yet just 
in proportion to the absence of information in print, is the importance of the subject 
to men in all the occupations of life—to him at the head of great affairs as well as to 
the young man just beginning his career. The effort of the editor of Tak Cosmopo.r- 
TAN has been to secure articles from those whose great successes in the manufacturing, rail- 


way or business worlds give weight to anything they may choose to say. 
Among those whom THE CosMopoLiTAN has 


been 


anxious to secure was Mr. Charles R. Flint, 


who is the head of several of the world’s largest 
businesses—notably the great mercantile house of 


CHARLES R. FLINT. 


Flint, Eddy & Co. , whose representatives are to 
be found at the leading ports of South America, 
China, Japan and Africa. Mr. Flint is 
preéminently an organizer; and any- 
thing from his pen deserves, and will 
be received with, the widest attention. 
THE CosmMopo.itaN has for some 
years urged that no great educational 
institution should be without its 
course of instruction on organization. 
President Eliot, President Dwight, 
President Andrews, President Gilman 
and others to whom the matter has 
been personally presented, have at- 
tached weight to the difficulty of 
securing from men fully 
competent to deal with the subject— 
that class of information being in 
the possession, almc-t entirely, of 
men who have been successful in the 
larger affairs of life, and whose time 
is so absorbed that they would find 
it difficult to deliver college lectures. 
In the absence of such lectures, the 
series now being presented in THE 
CosMoPoLITAN will be found to be 

worthy of use as a text-book. 
EDITOR. 


lectures 
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act without relation or reference to the 
other. 

This is only another form of stating 
Herbert Spencer’s law of evolution, but it 
is as applicable to the mechanical and 
business world as it is to the biological 
world. 

Another illustration is this: Go into a 
machine shop in which the engine of a 
great man-of-war is in course of construc- 
tion. The parts are made separately, but, 
in obedience to a single controlling idea, 
they are finally assembled, fitted, perfectly 
finished and put into operation. This 
act of assembling, fitting, finishing and 
finally putting into operation, is organ- 
ization. 

One of the first results of organization is 
to obtain the largest measure of force, of 
strength, of perfection, in any mechanism 
whatever, let it be that of a locomotive or 
that of a great corporation, with the least 
possible consumption of power, the least 
possible waste, reaching ultimately as 
nearly as possible the purely automatic. 
We thus say that that business is the best 
and mest highly organized which in the 
matter of its details demands the least 
attention from its head and leaves that 
head the largest leisure for the exercise of 
its creative faculty—or which, as the 
average man of the world says, comes 
nearest to ‘‘running itself.’’ 

Another excellent way of getting a clear 
conception of organization is to think of 
its opposite—disorganization; that is to 
say, of a machine or system in which the 
parts, instead of working together, seem 
to be at war with each other; where every- 
thing, instead of tending to ease, facility 
and simplicity, tends to conflict and to 
chaos. 

Organization and disorganization, there- 
fore, come to stand, in homely parlance, 
for the same ideas that are expressed by the 
scientific terms ‘‘evolution’’ and ‘‘dissolu- 
tion.’’ 

The eye of the trained business man is 
able to detect disorganization, underorgan- 
ization or high organization, quite as 
readily as the eye of the mechanic distin- 
guishes an undeveloped, a partly developed 
or a perfectly developed machine. To 
every engineer, Fulton’s steamship to-day 
appears rudimentary in the last degree, 
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fulfilling its object only inefficiently and 
imperfectly, as it did. In the same way 
the simpler forms of conducting business, 
which prevailed one hundred years ago, 
appear to the modern merchant, or the 
president of the nineteenth-century corpo- 
ration, as equally rudimentary. 

Let me give an illustration of economic 
organization as applied to business: One 
hundred years ago, the flour merchant of 
Virginia owned or chartered his small 
sailiag craft, loaded them with flour and 
dispatched them to Brazil. He took his 
chances on the condition of the market as 
predicated on information which he had re- 
ceived by the last mail, then perhaps three 
or four months behind the date of sending, 
and three or four months mcre before his 
flour, being properly packed and shipped, 
can arrive at the market south of the 
equator. He called his transaction ‘‘a 
venture.’’ It was such, purely and sim- 
ply. If, happily, his flour arrived in a 
good market, he sold to advantage. His 
captain was commissioned to load home- 
ward with coffee. A cargo of coffee was 
taken on and came to a market the condi- 
tions of which at the time of arrival were 
entirely unknown to the shipper at the 
time of loading. This again was a ‘‘vent- 
ure.’’ If the market was glutted at 
either end, the merchant sustained a loss; 
if the market was bare at either end, he 
made a profit. 

Steam and electricity have changed all 
this by bringing about the economic organ- 
ization of the commercial world. To-day 
the flour merchant receives his cable from 
the South onee, twice or three times a day, 
as he sees fit; makes his caleulations with 
the utmost nicety; sells his goods as of a 
certain shipment or a certain delivery; the 
sale is closed by cable on the same day on 
which it is made, and he sells to a certain 
profit. The risk is nothing; the profit is 
small, but it is sure. The transaction is 
no longer in the nature of an adventure. 
The merchant is not obliged any longer to 
ship in his own vessel or to charter for that 
purpose, because the differentiation in trade 
has become such that he is enabled to 
arrange with the ship-owner for cargo space 
outward and has no homeward risk. He takes 
all this into consideration when he makes 
his price cost, insurance and freight, or 
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‘‘cif,’? which has become an established 
word in the English language of business, 
and which, slight a fact as it is, exempli- 
fies the high organization of the business 
world in our times. If the merchant sells 
‘fe. i. f.,’’ he makes a price which in- 
cludes the cost to him, the insurance and 
freight on the cargo, to which he has 
added some commission or margin of profit. 
He has ceased to be the adventurer, the 
gambler, and has become a paid instrument 
of exchange. 

Let us take another illustration: the coal 
market of San Francisco twenty years ago. 
The man who wished to speculate in coal 
would order it or send it from Cardiff. 
Coal had not been discovered on the west 
coast, nor was it shipped in large quantities 
from New South Wales. If the coal ar- 
rived when there was a small supply, his re- 
turn was very handsome. If, on the other 
hand, it arrived simultaneously with two 
or three other cargoes ordered or shipped 
by men who had acted upon the same 
information and had thought they would 
find a good market, the chances of all alike 
were practically ruined. There was no 
coérdination of supply and demand. Ina 
word, it was economic disorganization. 


This is the way in which this business is 
done to-day, now that it has been more 


highly organized: The merchant in San 
Francisco will wire to New York for a bid 
on a cargo of coal for delivery six months 
hence, and possibly giving the New York 
merchant twenty-four hours in which to 
make the bid; or the San Francisco mer- 
chant may make a firm offer for the coal on 
similar conditions. The New York mer- 
chant makes a comparison between the 
price of coal from the Atlantic states, 
England and Australia, the rate at which 
a vessel can be chartered to carry it, seeks 
his insurance, and within the twenty-four 
hours wires his answer accepting the offer 
or refusing it. If he has accepted it, it 
has been at a figure sufficiently within the 
limit to leave him that margin of profit 
which maintains his business. It is not 
an unusual thing for coal to be bought in 
Liverpool or Wales to be taken thence to 
California by a vessel which, at the time, 
may be in Australia, the insurance upon 
which may be covered in a New Zealand 
company—the entire transaction of which 
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is done by means c* the wire within 
twenty-four hours. 

The only man to-day who 
profits corresponding 
‘‘merchant prince’’ is the gambler in prod- 
uce, who either goes ‘‘long’’ of the 
present market in expectation of a rise, or 
goes ‘‘short’’ of it in expectation of a fall. 
In either case he is a disorganizer, and his 
profits or losses are not normal, but 
abnormal, and so he is instinctively re- 
garded by society as the enemy of economic 
order. 

This is all the result of what may be 
spoken of as the universal organization of 
business, which has been wrought out slowly 
but surely by improved methods of trans- 
portation and communication. All inter- 
national business transactions are now done 
with the aid of the lightning and not of 
the shifting winds. The mail has come to 
serve only a confirmatory purpose, and to- 
day the merchant’s letter performs only a 
secondary function. 

So much for organization in the larger 
and more catholic sense. We find the 
same principle illustrated by every one of 
those causes which have made an end of 
‘‘the house of the merchant  prince.’’ 
Prior to the beginning of this century 
there were in the United States probably 
not more than a dozen or a score of cor- 
porations, other than religious or educa- 
tional. Practically the only business 
corporations then known to the world were 
banking companies, and they were rare. 
To-day most large business the world over 
is conducted by public or private corpora- 
tions. In the earlier time capitals were 
small, and the enterprises to be conducted 
by capital were small as well. As enter- 
prises grew larger, as a result of the indus- 
trial revolution, the necessity for larger 
capital grew imperative, and it became 
necessary to find a means of putting small 
capitals together, making them easily 
transferable, and providing means for 
division of profits or division of losses 
without personal responsibility on the part 
of the contributors in excess of their 
contribution. 

Wherever a very large enterprise had to 
be undertaken in the earlier days, it was 
necessary that it should be done by the 
government, inasmuch as the government 


makes 
to those of the 
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was the only corporate body which had 
the means of supplying large amounts of 
capital. But where governments fail, 
private corporations succeed, and for the 
simple reason that the business of the 
government is not that of the corporation, 
as the business of the corporation is not 
that of the government. As governments 
grew less parental on the one hand and 
business enterprises grew more gigantic on 
the other, business corporations came to 
supply the means for aggregating small 
capitals into large ones. This is the 
highest type of business organization. 
The bringing together of these small capi- 
tals; the employment of large bodies of 
men with highly differentiated duties; the 
control and direction of these by boards of 
directors, and supremacy over all of the 
officers of the corporation—its president 
and manager—have resulted in making 
possible the performance by private cor- 
porations of work which was impossible to 
have been done even by the strongest 
government one hundred and fifty years 
ago, such, for instance, as the building of 
the railway system of the United States, 
the building of the Suez canal or the 


projected building of the Nicaragua canal. 


There was no sufficient business organiza- 
tion in the days of our fathers to permit or 
make possible the accumulation of a mass 
of capital, say one hundred millions or two 
hundred millions of dollars, such as would 
be necessary to build an isthmian canal, 
unless the work were done by the supreme 
government itself. 

The unit in the old-fashioned partner- 
ship was the individual. The partnership 
was a combination of the capital and 
abilities of individuals, with a legal sharing 
of responsibility as well as of profits or 
losses—in which, however, the individual 
was never lost sight of, so that each in- 
dividual, as the legal unit, might become, 
and frequently did become, responsible for 
the entire losses of the firm. In time the 
copartnership gave way to the modern 
corporation, the latter, however, on a sim- 
ple and modest scale. This corporation 
almost immediately lost sight of the indi- 
vidual. He ceased to be_ responsible 
except to the extent of the possible loss of 
the capital invested by him. For nearly 


one hundred years small corporations 
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seemed to suffice for the purpose of 
economic organization. The result was 
the creation of many corporations for like 
purposes, but in strong antagonism and 
with bitter competition between them. 
But this competition could only lower 
prices slightly, unless it went so far as to 
ruin one or the other of the competitors. 
The problem of low prices was to be solved 
by the economies of larger organization. 

The further development of economic 
organization, therefore, had to be sought in 
the consolidation of the capital and experi- 
ence of the small corporations. Each 
corporation was already a consolidation of 
small capitals, but further consolidation 
became necessary, and then came _ into 
existence the so-called ‘‘combination,’’ or 
more frequently and quite improperly 
called ‘‘trusts,’’ or consolidation of large 
corporate capitals. In that combination— 
which was only the federation of corpora- 
tions—the individual corporation became 
the unit from the economic point of view, 
and the ‘‘combination’’ or ‘‘consolidation’’ 
became the whole. 

The corporate combination, therefore, 
may be spoken of as a confederation of 
corporate capitals, much in the same sense 
as we speak of the federation of our states. 
Each of the states had to undergo a process 
of politico-economical organization, which 
resulted in its becoming supreme over the 
political and economical relations of its 
parts. But as the states themselves be- 
came politically interdependent, the neces- 
sities of this interdependence resulted in the 
federation, and finally, after the federation, 
in something even stronger—that is, the 
nation. It is a curious fact that the work 
of political organization has had to be 
completed in country before the 
work of economic organization could be 
fairly undertaken. That is not to say that 
there was not. a spontaneous economic life 
a century ago, any more than it is to say 
that prior to our national existence there 
was no spontaneous political life. But 
such political life as there was, and such 
economical life as there was, was rudiment- 
ary—in other words, of a low and simple 
form, which, while it performed its func- 
tions with a certain degree of simplicity, 
nevertheless did so very inadequately, very 
inefficiently and with great waste. The 


every 
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trouble with the enemies of the higher 
economic organization is that they live in 
the past and are sadly ignorant of the 
present. 

There was a time when a great preacher 
like Malthus thought that the world would 
ultimately be starved to death, because the 
growth of population exceeded the growth 
of the means of subsistence. It is now 
known that the inadequate means of sub- 
sistence was due simply to the fact of the 
insufficiency of the economic organization 
of the time. When the latter had been 
realized, population no longer outran the 
means of subsistence, but the means of 
subsistence outran the population, until 
to-day the cost of living is much less than 
it has ever been before in the world’s his- 
tory, although the population of tne 
civilized world is incomparably larger than 
at the time when Mr. Malthus expressed 
his fears, and his phrase became one of the 
fundamental dogmas of orthodox political 
economy, which to-day has been practically 
abandoned. Plenty and low prices were to 


come with the larger organization of 


industry and capital, until to-day, thanks to 


this fact, more than to any other, the work- 
man gets more for his money and more money 
for his work than ever before. And yet the 
yellow journals tell him to rebel against an 
inevitable social and economic order, and 
thus to stand in the way of his own ad- 
vancement. The destruction or disintegra- 
tion of large corporate capitals would 
compel a return to the era of lower wages 
and higher prices. 

These are the larger aspects of the sub- 
ject, and to the student and thoughtful 
man, as well as to the general reader, the 
more interesting. There is no successful 
business man who has not at some time 
found it necessary to apply the principles 
which underlie this larger illustration to 
his particular business. The question which 
he puts to himself is, how to combine into 
a consistent working whole just the right 
number of men—not too many, not too 
few—possessed of just the right qualities 
and abilities, each devoting himself to a 
specialized work, each becoming a depart- 
mental head or a departmental subordinate, 
and all working in accordance with a 
single controlling mind, without friction, 
witheut waste, without conflict, without 
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cross-purposes of any kind, until the whole 
works with the nice precision of a machine. 
This is equally true of the business of a 
railway, of a bank, of a merchant, as it 
is of the organization of a great factory. 

No man in a well-organized factory to- 
day is called upon to do more than one sort 
of work. Specialization has become the 
universal rule, and not the exception. 

So in the conduct of the administrative 
affairs of a business, specialization becomes 
the rule. Subdivision of labor is only 
the expression of an economic necessity. 
But the complement of specialization is 
centralization, for specialized work must 
be codrdinated by a central organization 
into a single and perfect whole. 

Thus to describe organization is at the 
same time to measure its value and to 
define its end. It is needless to go further 
and talk of its benefits. These all go 
without saying. To describe those is only 
to teach a moral lesson. To dwell upon 
them is only a counsel of perfection. It 
is needless to dwell long in talking with 
any sane man on the benefits of health. 
What he wants to know is how health is 
to be obtained and kept. So it is needless 
to dwell upon the results of organization. 
What is necessary to be known is what 
organization is and how it is to be secured. 

The organizing faculty or quality is one 
of extreme rarity, but is nevertheless 
becoming more and more frequent as the 
world grows older, because each special 
organization in turn creates organizers, 
with the result that with each necessity for 
new organization new organizers sooner or 
later come. Our modern economic life is 
therefore only a great school for the educa- 
tion of organizers, and each organizer is a 
potent factor in the economic world. He 
is the corps or division commander in the 
industrial army and his capability is 
measurable by attained results, capable of 
statement in mathematical form; that is 
to say, capable of statement in balance 
sheets, in accounts of profit and loss. 
The achievement of an organizer is there- 
fore one that is submitted to an invaluable 
final test, just as the quality of a mechan- 
ical engineer is susceptible of measurement 
by the speed or capacity of his machine. 
We know that the man who censtructs the 
engines for the ‘‘Lucania’’ or the ‘‘St. 
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Paul’’ is competent by the result of his 
work. In the same way we measure the 
erganizing ability of a Thomson or a 
Rockefeller bythe result in profit or loss 
to the community and the shareholder. 

In the creation ef business corporations 
the varied conditions arising are such that 
it is necessary to secure, in addition to those 
capable of doing the mechanical work, men 
of independent judgment and constructive 
ability; and this requires on the part of the 
organizer, in addition to the mechanical 
element, the political element. He must be 
an organizer of men as well as of things, a 
seer as well asadoer. To sustain a large 
and complex organization, it is absolutely 
necessary to ereate a system whereby 
accountability is clearly and accurately 
defined. In the case of the work of 
individuals or copartnerships, or even of 
corporations where there are few stock- 
holders, the element of personal interest is 
so great an incentive to industry that the 
system of accountability, although desirable, 
does not become an imperative necessity. 
In the larger organizations, in order to keep 
up the standard of energy and efficiency it 


is absolutely necessary to have a system that 
holds every member of the organization 
responsible for his part of the work 
necessary to make a complete and success- 


fulwhole. This is just as true of business 
corporations as it is of nations. In an 
absolute monarchy a real system of account- 
ability is and always has been practically 
unknown. But for the success of a con- 
stitutional government it is imperatively 
necessary, and in this respect a corporation 
may be described as a republic of capitals 
and abilities. 
































ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. 


In order to held such an organization 
together, give it the element of permanency 
and deal intelligently with the varied 
conditions of its successful existence, it is 
necessary that a sufficient number of men 
of the first order of ability should have a 
substantial interest in the organization 
itself, and in such an organization it is 
desirable that the heads of departments 
should be interested in the profits of the 
particular departments which they are 
managing. Perfect organization, there- 
fore, involves the idea not only of coéper- 
ation, but of profit-sharing as well. The 
highest development of industrial organiza- 
tion on the largest scale exists only in the 
United States. 

In order to secure the highest effi- 
ciency and the most perfect organization, 
great centralizations have resulted, but 
this is only because the whole law of 
economic progress can be summed up 
in the simple phrase, differentiation and 
centralization. 

A great Roman, familiar with the 
methods of the state, once said that votes 
should not be counted, but weighed. He 
certainly did not foresee the medern spirit, 
but quite as certainly did realize the 
essential feature of success in the organ- 
ization of the business world. There 
votes are weighed and not counted. 
Abilities and not numbers only avail. 
And it is probably just because in the 
political world it has been necessary to 
adopt the one principle that the state 
has so singularly failed as an instrument 
of business, in spite of the fact that it 
has so signally succeeded as the protector 
of our liberties. 























THE PHILIPPINES—SHALL THEY BE ANNEXED ? 


By A. H. WHITFIELD, 


yw we need is not more land to 
govern, but, God send it soon! 
better government ror the land we have. 
No man who sincerely loves his country 
can avoid the greatest anxiety as to its 
future in view of the crisis through which 
it is now passing—the greatest (since the 
war for independence and our civil war) 
which has ever confronted our statesmen. 
The acquisition of lands in the Orient, nay, 
more, of lands off the American continent 
at all, is a radical departure from the 
teachings and the practice of the founders 
of the Republic. It ought certainly to 
‘‘give us pause’’ in our eager haste to 
atinex Oriental possessions, when we reflect 
that the wisest, greatest, best men of our 
mighty past stood in unanimous opposition 
to such a course. It pains one who has 
thoughtfully read the lives and works of 
these profound statesmen to note the flip- 
pancy with which the Monroe doctrine is 
brushed aside by the pert statesmen of this 
day with the shallow observation that that 


, 


doctrine might have been good enough 
for us when we were an infant republic, 
but is wholly unsuited te our condition to- 


day. The principle underlying the Monroe 
doctrine was meant for all time, was 
thoroughly correct and profoundly wise. 
‘*No entangling alliances with any European 
government, ’’ whether English-speaking or 
otherwise, avoids the necessity for large 
standing armies and the extravagant taxa- 
tion requisite to maintain them. Homo- 
geneity of citizenship is the condition of 
perpetuity for the Republic, and homo- 
geneity of citizenship is at the bottom of 
the Monroe doctrine. With wise natural- 
ization laws the foreign elements which 
come to our shores may be safely impacted 
into our citizenship. The trouble we have 
had from that part of our population is 
largely due to naturalization laws, the ob- 
ject of which was to make, not citizens, but 
voters. The diverse interests existing in 
broad domain, amid our polyglot 
population, subject us to strain enough, 
God knows, now—a strain so great that 
Mr. Webster, the most splendid intellect 
of our past, exclaimed in magnificent 


our 
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prophetic deprecation: ‘‘God forbid that 
that happy constellation under which we 
have risen to so much of greatness and 
renown should be shattered to fragments, 
and be seen sinking, star efter star, into 
obscurity and night.’’ If we heed the 
warnings of the past, we shall be slow to 
enter upon a career of imperialism. I do 
not purpose here to note the cost of govern- 
ment in the Philippines. Nor to show 
how large a standing army will be neces- 
sary. I quite agree with Mr. Carnegie 
that we shall soon find a standing army of 
five hundred thousand necessary. 

The first thing I wish especially to call 
attention to is the fact that only a military 
despotism can govern the Philippine isl- 
ands. The people of the Philippine islands 
are divided into at least three races, all 
Oriental, and each hostile to the others; 
their veins are full of tropical blood, they 
are what their soil and their sky and the 
usages of centuries past have made them, 
and they will remain essentially such; they 
are utterly incapable of self-government; 
will those who think they are, point us to 
the great republics of the past in the 
Orient? 

Mr. Carnegie has happily pointed out the 
distinction between ‘‘colonies and depend- 
encies,’’ and has pithily said, ‘‘ Americans 
eannot be grown there.’’ It is difficult 
to conceive anything more pitiful and 
amusing than the airy way in which the 
expansionists—tyros in the reading of 
history—speak of establishing a stable 
government in these tropical islands, as if 
soil and climate and the ineradicable race 
characteristics of Oriental peoples were not 
insuperable obstacles to ‘‘a republican form 
of government.’’ No one will deny that 
the theory of our government has always 
been that only such territory should be an- 
nexed to the United States, or in any way 
acquired by it, as could be, and as soon as 
possible would be, erected into states. 
Chief-Justice Taney settled that in the 
Dred Scott case. It is a recognized 
political axiom with us. And yet nobody 
will pretend that Hawaii is designed ever 
to become a state, or the Philippines are de- 
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signed to become a state, or states, with 
representatives and senators in Congress. 

It is the idlest dream to speculate upon 
the time when the inhabitants of either of 
these countries will be fit for the proper 
discharge of the duties of citizenship under 
our systém—the Greek calends will have 
arrived sooner. What then? Manifestly 
the Philippines must remain subject prov- 
inces, governed by a military despotism 
indefinitely ; they will be under the control 
of governors—numerous governors—ap- 
pointed by the President, who will first 
enrich themselves, and possibly then the 
public treasury, by safe pillage at the 
distance of ten thousand miles. I venture 
to predict that the scandalous plunder and 
robbery consummated under the carpet- 
bag governors in the Southern states dur- 
ing the period of reconstruction, will pale 
into insignificance in comparison with the 
public pillage and robbery that will be 
introduced in the Philippines if they shall 
be annexed, and the reason is obvious. 

If Moses, Chamberlin and Bullock dared 
to do what they did, under the search- 
light of inquiry blazing on all of their 
public acts from Washington only a few 
hundred miles off, and with an intelligent 
and fearless white population watching 
every misstep, how far easier will it be for 
their successors, in principle, of whom the 
world is full, safely to plunder a helpless 
people ten thousand miles from Washing- 
ton, themselves too savage and too illit- 
erate to know what would be going on. 

We shall soon repeat the history of Roman 
proconsulate pillage, and America will 
not be long without its Warren Hastings. 
And this corruption, beginning in these 
subject provinces, would soon react through 
stolen millions, at home, and taint 
the public faith and the public honor. 
Suppose, however, it be answered that this 
is too despairing a view; that the Anglo- 
Saxon is capable of establishing a stable 
local government even in the Philippines, 
and of presenting the world with that 
phenomenon, a republic in the Orient; 
that the Philippines will be carved into 
several states and admitted as such with 
their representatives and senators in due 
time—take that view and what would be 
the result? In my judgment, the result 
would be more dangerous to the Republic 
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than a military despotism controlling them 
as subject provinces would be—foreign as 
that form of government is to all our prin- 
ciples and teachings. Once they are ad- 
mitted as states, who would constitute their 
representatives and senators? Should we 
have senators from the present races— 
Negritos for example? Nobody believes 
that such a thing is possible. What then? 
The senators and representatives who would 
represent the Philippine states would be 
white adventurers of the carpetbag stamp, 
who would have gone there for the purpose 
of becoming such. But more than that, 
when these states had been created, one 
million or more voters would be added 
to our electorate, distributed perhaps 
through three or four states, and in some 
presidential election of the future, where 
the count at home was close, we should 
find ourselves waiting to hear from the 
Philippines for the result as to President of 
this great Republic, and the policy by 
which America should be governed. It 
is idle to start back from this and call it 
fanciful; once annexed, the Philippines 
must remain subject provinces, governed 
by a military despotism, or become states 
furnishing carpetbag senators and repre- 
sentatives—rotten boroughs perpetuating 
the reign of the party in power. 

There is another view which should be 
carefully studied—the change in _ the 
constitution of the army. I do not 
now refer to the change in numbers, 
I mean change in the character of the 
soldiers: It has been our proud and 
true boast, in the past, that our army was 
a volunteer army; that we had ‘‘citizen 
soldiers,’’ and that, as a result of this, 
our soldiers made the best fighters in war, 
and, war over, disbanded, made the best 
citizens in peace. The idea has been 
nowhere more beautifully expressed than 
by Mr. Prentiss in his address to the 
volunteers of Taylor’s army on their return 
from Mexico. Ee said: ‘‘Indeed, it is a 
noble sight, worthy of the genius of this 
great Republic, to behold at the call of the 
country whole armies leap forth in battle 
array, and then, when their services are no 
longer needed, fall quietly back and 
commingle again with the communities 
whence they came. Thus the dark thun- 
der-cloud, at nature’s summons, marshals 
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its black battalions, and lowers in the hori- 
zon; but, at length, its lightnings spent; 
its dread artilleries silenced; its mission 
finished; disbanding its frowning ranks, it 
melts away in the blue ether, and the next 
morning you will find it glittering in the 
dewdrops among the flowers, or assisting 
with its kindly moisture the growth of the 
young and tender plant. Great and happy 
country, where every citizen can be at 
once turned into an effective soldier, every 
soldier converted forthwith into a peaceful 
citizen.’? And this is true because the 
citizen-soldier has a home to defend and to 
return to, with all that home implies of 
love and property. War is not his voca- 
tion, not the means by which he is to live. 
But when the present army of some twenty- 
seven thousand shall have been increased 
in the course of the next five or ten years 
to five hundred thousand to keep pace 
with the armed camps of Europe, and to 
assist in the dismemberment of the Chinese 
empire and the spoliation of the East, 
these soldiers will no longer be citizen- 
soldiers; they will be a reproduction merely 
of all the standing armies for all time— 
soldiers for hire; they will obey implicitly 
the power which pays them, ready at all 
times to execute its behests. They will 
doubtless be called upon many times to end 
insurrection in the Philippines in blood, 
and they, who begin by shooting savages 
to suppress insurrection, will have taken the 
first lesson in shooting strikers at home, to 
put down labor troubles. In other words, 
we shall have arrived at that place in our 
history, so greatly dreaded by the fathers, 
where the army will be the government, 
and the situation ripe for a dictator. 

No reflection is meant, of course, upon 
soldiers preseni, or to come. They are, 
at last, but men. What they are, time 
and their environments make them; and 
no republic ever was, or ever will be, safe 
which maintains an immense standing army. 
If, prior to the late war, some one had 
suggested an increase from twenty-seven 
thousand to one hundred thousand men, 
loud protests would have been heard 
throughout the land. And yet not a year 
later a standing army of over one hundred 
thousand is accepted without a murmur. 
Not a year ago, had some one suggested the 
conquest and annexation of the Philippines, 
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the air would have been vocal in depreca- 
tion from all quarters. To-day, the pre- 
vailing sentiment seems to favor the 
annexation of the whole group. If sucha 
change can ‘‘overcome us like a summer 
cloud without our special wonder,’’ in less 
than a year, will anybody be found to object 
in ten years to dividing out China, and to 
the war that may be necessary to that end? 

There is another view of this question 
that may be called the moral view. There 
can be no escape from the proposition that 
we shall stand stamped with dishonor in the 
face of the world if we annex the Philippines, 
after our Congressional pronunciamento and 
the President’s message before the opening 
of the war. They sink at once from the 
high plane of declaration of great princi- 
ples to appear as a tradesman’s trick in 
securing a supposed bargain. 

There is a world of suppressed indigna- 
tion in Mr. Carnegie’s inquiry, ‘‘ With what 
faith shall we hang in the schoolhouses of 
the Philippines the declaration of our own 
independence, and yet deny independence 
to them?’’ What response will the in- 
habitant of the Philippines make as he reads 
of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation? 

Are we to practice independence and 
preach subordination? To teach rebellion 
in our books yet to stamp it out with the 
sword, to sow the seed of revolt and expect 
a harvest of loyalty? And one might well 
add, are we, in the language of Mr. Bryan, 
to add ‘‘hypocrisy to greed’’ by giving 
the lie to our humanitarian preannounce- 
ments, with the annexation of any form of 
foreign territory, alien in race, in soil, in cli- 
mate, in the usages and capacities of its 
people? 

There is a final view, which is a singular 
one indeed, that may be called the ecclesias- 
tical view. Mr. Dingley, of Maine, has 
referred to this in a recent interview with- 
out going to the root of the matter at all. 
It is, perhaps, true that the clergy favor 
the utmost possible expansion. The reason 
of that is, they wish all countries open to 
missionary effort; they want the banner of 
the cross given the right to go into all 
lands. They are citizens of this country, it 
is true, but their real citizenship is in 
heaven. They love the United States, but 
they belong to a ‘‘kingdom not of this 
earth.’’ They are Christians before 
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patriots, in the ordinary sense of that word. 
They are willing and anxious that the King 
of Kings shall ‘‘overturn, overturn, over- 
turn, until He shall come whose right it is 
to rule.’’ The fall of empires is nothing 
to them, if only the gospel can march on. 
They do not trouble themselves with the 
question the statesman propounds to him- 
self: What will be the effect on the per- 
petuity of the Republic of an expansion 
policy? They ask only how it will affect 
the evangelization of the earth. And they 
are, from their standpoint, thoroughly 
consistent. Perish the Republic, perish all 
kingdoms, let the gospel be carried to all 
lands! $Nations—their existence, their 
glory, their decay—are but incidents in 
the splendid progress of missionary evan- 
gelization. When one understands this to 
be their point of view, it is quite idle on 
the part of the statesman to take that view 
into account. We cannot deal with issues 
so foreign to the establishment and _ per- 
petuation of political government. Kings 
by diviner right than earth confers, and 
‘priests by the imposition of mightier 
hands,’’ our glorious clergy may insist 


upon expansion with perfect logical con- 


sistency. The question is, shall statesmen 
allow these views any weight with them?* 

It seems to me that Mr. Carnegie has 
suggested in his article a wiser course by 
far than the annexation of the Philippines. 
He says: ‘‘ We have a continent to populate 
and develop; there are only twenty-three 
persons to the square mile in the United 
States; England has three hundred and 
seventy; Belgium has five hundred and 
seventy-one; Germany, two hundred and 
fifty. A tithe of the cost of maintaining 
our sway over the Philippines would im- 
prove our internal waterways; deepen our 
harbors; build the Nicaraguan canal; con- 
struct a waterway to the ocean from the 
Great Lakes; build an inland canal along 
the Atlantic seaboard; a canal across 
Florida, saving eight hundred miles’ dis- 
tance between New York and New Orleans; 
connect Lake Michigan with the Mis- 
sissippi; deepen all the harbors upon the 
lakes; build a canal from Lake Erie to 
the Alleghany river; slackwater through 
movable dams the entire length of the 
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Ohio river to Cairo, and thoroughly im- 
prove the lower and upper Mississippi, and 
all our seaboard harbors. All these 
enterprises would be as nothing in cost 
in comparison with the sums required for the 
experiment of possessing the Philippine 
islands, seven thousand miles from our 
shores. ’’ 

Far better is this than it would be to 
support, in the language of the ‘‘Pilot’’ of 
Boston, ‘‘an enormous army for the pur- 
pose of plundering ten million Asiatic 
hybrids, not for the benefit of us, the tax- 
payers, not for the benefit of the army, but 
for the benefit solely of a gang of advent- 
urers who are carrying the banner of 
civilization to the far East in their carpet- 
bags.’’ Richly endowed by heaven in 
climate, in soil, with diverse interests, 
with untold treasures of undeveloped wealth 
here at home, let us develop at home. 
Let us engage in internal improvements, 
call from the mines and from the earth the 
illimitable splendor and strength they con- 
ceal, and make our country materially a 
hundredfold more powerful and wealthy 
than it is. And thus doing, we shall at the 
same time incur no risks from the incor- 
poration into our system of alien and hostile 
races, but with a homogeneous population 
loving liberty, understanding liberty, trained 
in liberty by centuries of struggle, move 
on to higher and still higher planes of 
great and blessed civilization, becoming in 
the end the ideal land hoped for by the 
fathers. 

Even while I write, the Czar’s appeal for 
the disarmament of Europe, in the interest 
of universal peace, is flashed over the world. 
The autocratic head of the most compact 
and powerful despotism of earth appeals 
for the disbanding of armies and the de- 
limitation of empires, otherwise than in 
blood. But America—the asylum of the 
oppressed of all lands—the Republic of 
equality and freedom, forgetting Washing- 
ton, Jackson, Jefferson, Webster, ‘‘curses 
her better angel from her side, and falls to 
reprobation. *’ Dazzled with Oriental 
dreams, America must have immense 
standing armies, multitudinous fleets, and 
sink the Republic in world-wide imperial- 
ism. God of our fathers, forbid! Forbid! 


‘Since the above was written, many leading ministers, Protestant and Catholic, including such men 
as Bishop Potter, Archbishop Ireland and Dr. Parl —urst, have pronounced vigorously against annexation. 





A PLEA TO PEACE. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

WHEN mighty issues loom before  ;, all 
The petty great men of the day seem small, 
Like pigmies standing in a blaze of light 
Before some grim, majestic mountain height. 
War with its bloody and impartial hand 
Reveals the hidden weakness of a land— 
Uncrowns the heroes trusting Peace has made 
Of men whose honor is a thing of trade, 
And turns the search-light full on many a place 
Where proud conventions long have masked disgrace. 
Oh, lovely Peace! as thou art fair, be wise ; 
Demand great men, and great men shall arise 
To do thy bidding. Even as warriors come, 
Swift at the call of bugle and of drum, 
So at the voice of Peace, imperative 
As bugle’s call, shall heroes spring to live 
For country and for thee. In every land, 
In every age, men are what times demand. 
Demand the best, oh Peace, and teach thy sons 
They need not rush in front of death-charged guns, 
With murder in their hearts, to prove their worth. 
The grandest heroes who have graced the earth 
Were love-filled souls, who did not seek the fray, 
3ut chose the safe, hard, high and lonely way 
Of selfless labor for a suffering world. 
Beneath our glorious flag, again unfurled 
In victory, such heroes wait to be 
Called into bloodless action, Peace, by thee. 
3e thou insistent in thy stern demand, 
And wise great men shall rise up in the land. 


Shes author of ‘‘A Dangerous Mission to Spain’’ writes: 

‘‘T am sorry that injustice should be done through any inadvertence of mine. 
[ certainly never intended to give the editor of Tok CosmMopo.iTaNn the impression that 
there were no agents of the United States in Spain before my arrival in that country 
(I have never stated publicly that I was in the employ of the government), and in 
justice to our bureaus of intelligence, particularly that of the Navy Department, I 
hasten to state that this was not the case. I knowof three others, one, I believe, a 
Swede, one a Frenchman, and the third a Mexican, who turned out to be a rascal. I 
was indeed the only agent in Spain of American birth and citizenship. Our government 
hesitated to employ Americans in such a capacity, as summary execution would have 
been their lot on detection, while agents of other nationalities would still have had a 
good chance for their lives. ‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating,’ and I can only 
say that, had it been necessary for us to attack the Spanish coast, our Admiral would 
have found himself in possession of the most minute information in regard to Spanish 
defenses and ships, as well as public feeling and politics in general. In view of this 
fact, it seems unjust to criticise the organization of our secret service,’’ 
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been working very hard the last year or two. His new book, ‘‘The 

Two Magics, ’’ follows very closely on his last, and one opens it with some 

curiosity. The strange title is descriptive of the two moderately long stories 

that make up the usual six shillings’ worth, one of which is a tale of 

natural magic and the other of unnatural magic. Though both are through 

and through the characteristic work of their author, there is nevertheless 

so marked a contrast between them that they might well be the products of 

two different minds. ‘‘Covering End’’ has vigorous qualities that lie on the surface 

and a concreteness of presentation we do not usually associate with Mr. James's 

writing. Not only is the characterization immediately substantial, but the author has 

drawn upon stock types greatly in demand with novelists whose work has little affinity 

with hisown. There is likewise a briskness of movement which, combined with various 

other aspects of the story, inevitably suggests the stage. If we suppose ‘‘Covering 

End’? was first written as a comedy and in dramatic form, its par- 

ticular characteristics are at once explained. Mrs. Gracedew, the 

central figure, is a fascinating creation, and her personal witchery 

contributes a fair half to the title of the whole volume. The 

companion story, ‘‘The Turn of the Screw,’’ is far less likely 

to command general appreciation. It is indeed a strange prod- 

uct, and eminently for the disciple. As a whole it is entirely 

unrelated to life, being a pure esthetic synthesis. It is woven 

both of real and of supernatural elements, and is a beautiful render- 

ing in literary form of pure horror and hideousness. Two sweet 

children had come under the influence of a valet and a governess, 

between whom existed an illicit relation with which the children 

were mixed up in some unthinkable way, and this association for 

evil is kept up by the living children and the ghosts of these de- 

pendents, who, having come to a tragic end, continue to haunt the 

old English home. We see the whole supernatural tragedy 

through the eyes of a new governess, whom the children profess to love while treating 

her with the most shameful duplicity. The facts are presented with such a refinement 

of suggestion that we are quite unable to put any clear interpretation on them, though 

we are given a thrilling sense of the nameless horror that baffles us. The writing is in 

that vein of exquisite ‘simplicity which characterized Mr. James's earlier masterpieces, 

with much vivid living and much fine observation of little children—who seem just 
now particularly to be exerting their charm on Mr. James—woven into the synthesis. 
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Children, though quite of a different kind, are principally concerned in Mr. Edwin 
Pugh’s*‘Tony Drum,’’ wherein for the first time the author gives us an adequate idea 
of his real powers. There is a quality in this book entirely missing in his previous 
efforts, even in those that have received high commendation. ‘‘King Circumstance’’ 
had much affectation of conception about it, but the present work is wholly natural and 
wholly admirable. Tony is a deformed cockney boy, living in an humble 
riverside street, and Mr. Pugh reconstructs for us Tony’s world as seen 
through Tony’s eyes. It is a world primarily of children and of child-life, 
for Tony falls into everlasting sleep before his childhood is nigh spent. 

I believe this is the first time slum-life has been done from the point of 

view of an ailing and abnormally thoughtful child. It is a piece of vital- 

ized painting, wrought with a touch at once manly and gentle, pleading 

by its own force and winning by its own truth. Though it is almost ‘‘photo- 

graphic’’—to use a very absurd literary metaphor—in its record of impres- 

sion, fact and character, there yet surges through this presentation of 

actuality poetry of the highest kind. One hesitates to describe the book , 
as a ‘*prose poem,’’ because that phrase has come to connote a composition | 
of gorgeous quality on the surface, whereas all the effects are here involved 

in the limpid simplicity of vision and language. 

Mr. Kipling in ‘‘The Day’s Work’’ likewise achieves poetry in the 
presentation of bare actuality, but somehow the book scarcely adds—except 
quantitatively—to the author’s output. Not that it is mere repetition, but 
the intense similitude of its character to that of previous work largely de- 
tracts from its freshness. So that this further collection of short stories, 
despite the genius behind them, creates a sort of impatience in the mind of Rare actual 
the reader. The first in order, ‘‘The Bridge-Builders,’’ has in its conception 
and realization astonishing affinities with Zola. The Bridge dominates the narrative in sym- 
bolic grandeur, the swarming lives and the accumulated material ever finding metamor- 
phosis in the growth of the monster structure. The dramatic concentration is perfect. In 
the single day covered by the story, we seem to have watched the building from its first 
inception, to have lived amid the pulsating human entourage, and we are impressed 
with an immense sense of it all. Then the coming and passing of the flood, the 
Ganges rising in wrath to sweep away this outrage of man on her! The swiftness 
imparted is unsurpassable. Perhaps next in dramatic quality comes ‘‘ William the 
Conqueror,’’ which gives us a masterly impression of the recent famine and of the 
efforts made to cope with it. The intellect is forced to admit that the book is all very 
admirable—these pans of mighty structures, of the strength of materials, these render- 
ings of the soul of ships and locomotives! But the poetry in it somehow vibrates 
harshly through one’s being. The heavy metals emit, not a clear ring, but a shudder- 

some clank, and one longs for sunlit green 
hills and little children. 
To pass from the particular to the gen- 
eral, Monsieur Le Bon’s ‘‘ Psychology of 
Peoples: Its Influence on Their Evolution, ’’ 
is, in a way, the scientific pendant to the 
Kipling type of artistry. Mr. Kipling in the 
course of exhibiting in living action the proc- 
ess of formation of an empire naturally seizes 
on the dramatic aspect of different national 
psychologies in contact, and illustrates the 
working, in groups of lives, of those law 
which it is the business of the anthropol 
ogist to formulate. Monsieur Le Bon is one 
of that brilliant band of modern French savants who stand absolutely unequaled 
in their handling of the various branches of the human sciences, and whose luster, 
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ever shining steadily, helps us to keep our faith just now that the real basis of the 
greatness of France still rests firm. Their work is characterized by a wealth of 
literary brilliance, by entire absence of pedantry and formalism, and by a delight- 
fully vigorous luminousness. Monsieur Le Bon’s book has all the qualities of its 
class, so that however much you may object to its doctrines you are nevertheless 
charmed and stimulated. Starting with the proposition that every race has a soul of 
its own, he proceeds to show that its whole history is the inevitable expression of that 
soul. Psychological species are as distinct as anatomical species, and each must develop 
its own way. Monsieur Le Bon studies the formation, growth and decay of national 
souls, and expounds the phenomena of the modern world in the light of the principles 
deduced. He is really an apostle of a scientific creed whose authority is perhaps on the 
decline. A rigid determinist, he places all life in a purely automatic light. He is 
submissively acceptant of all the facts of the universe as he sees them, and contends 
that racial health is dependent on the maintenance of the racial soul, in the interests of 
which nationalism must be accentuated by every possible means and exclusiveness 
fostered. War, the struggle for existence, and all that bothers the humanitarian, must 
not be rebelled against, as they are part of the natural working of things and good for 
the soul aforementioned. Indirectly here and there we get a suggestion that Monsieur 
Le Bon’s own ideals are otherwise but that he merely bows to the laws he has himself 
enunciated. To be saddened would but make matters worse, and his consolation lies 
in the consciousness of his own clear vision. To examire this work critically would of 
course require a volume as large as itself—it isn’t a very large book though—but at 
least one reader was unconvinced that modern humanitarian ideals had been effectually 
disposed of on pure scientific grounds. The very initial proposition is open to chal- 
lenge—that human beings may be divided into psychological species as distinct as 
anatomical species. Is the difference between an Englishman and a Russian, for instance, 
as great as that between a lion and a bear? The true fact is that the psychological 
resemblances far outnumber the psychological differences, and for the purposes of such 
a comparison you must select individuals on the same plane of mental evolution. For, 

at the present day most particularly, each nation is composed of 
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SW wissen be C people at very different stages of development—a fact which 
(ffi hong” might account for much confusion that exists in the modern 


world, since all these people, with their widely differing ways 
of seeing, feeling and thinking, have to fit into the same system. 
Passing over the vast range of temperament and character which, 
as we have been shown by the great novelists as well as by our 
own observation, exists in every nation, who can doubt that 
people at the same stage of development get on together, 
despite the difference of ‘‘psychological species,’’ better than 
people of the same species but at different stages of mental 
evolution? The small number of intellectual idealists of each 
nation gravitate together and are happier in one another’s com- 
pany than in that of less compatible units of their own species. 
Are we not rather driven to enunciate some such anthropologic 
law as the following: The tendency of evolution is to reduce the difference between psychological 
species to a minimum? Of course the process is slow, but surely we ought to travel 
along the line of least resistance, though ‘‘least resistance’’ in this case be a term of the 
utmost relativity. 

In a volume of ‘‘University Addresses’? by the late Dr. Caird, which has just been 
edited by his brother, [ find a very luminous treatment of the very point. Discussing 
whether the nations of to-day are fated to live through an allotted life with well-marked 
stages of maturity and decline, after the manner of ancient racial civilizations (and 
therefore according to the laws formulated by the scientists of the Le Bon type), he 
points out the existence to-day of conditions which did not hold good for the ancient 
world. The ancient state was morally self-contained—save, perhaps, as regards 
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imported vices and luxuries. ‘‘The free current of a common intelligence and a common 
moral atmosphere suffer no modern nation to be stified by its own breath,’’ says 
Dr. Caird. ‘*‘The spiritual exclusiveness that characterized the ancient nationalities 
has been sapped, and the modern means of intercommunion have put an end to outward 
isolation..”’’ The facts have changed to an extent not fully realized in the current life 
and thought of the time. We move on in a routine, but the routine is based on an old 
conception of facts that needs revision. The exaggerated nationalism that in the last 
few years has sprung up throughout the world will probably not endure. To a great 
extent it is artificial in character, and, if only by reason of the common intellectual and 
spiritual aims of all civilization, intelligent people are bound to revert to an enlightened 
cosmopolitanism which is by no means incompatible with an honorable national self- 
respect and distinctiveness. 

It is questionable whether the large scientific habit of thought is at all an advantage 
for a novelist, for however concentrated may be the vision of an artist for the purposes 
of a particular piece of work, such a habit is sure to leave its mark on every page, and 
this more often than not is S\, likely to be detrimental to the art. Ellen Glasgow 
—an American writer, I \\  believe—thus reveals herself in her very title. 
‘* Phases of an Inferior Planet’’ at once, so to speak, strikes the cosmic 
note, and though the ngvel is in many respects excellent, one feels that the 
mind behind it is so much more interesting than the book itself. As 
hinted, the thinker obtrudes too much and would have spoiled the work 
of art even had its esthetic qualities been more marked than 
they are. For Ellen Glasgow has more of the gift of vision 
than of the gift of artistry. One never feels that what 
she relates happened, but is aware the whole time of 
an author composing. Nevertheless the book 
is distinctly notable. ~ a " The union of two such 
natures as Anthony and = wi Mariana is a first-rate 
conception to which it - aT ie is possible not to do 
full justice in the - a. = attempt to put into 
words the impression 2 f= made by the story as 
a whole. Less stren- aes uous in character is 
the latest Maarten : = — Maartens. In ‘‘ Her 
Memory ’’ the author : — makes a new depart- 
ure. Hitherto he has been content with the 
use of the English language, relying for his material on Dutch life and background, both 
of which he has depicted with great charm, though inclined to be ‘‘plotty’’ in the 
melodramatic sense. If for this reason only, he cannot be accorded a place in the first 
rank of novelists, nor will his present effort help his reputation in any way. For 
it is an attempt to deal with English life, and, even if he had succeeded in doing it 
well, he, as a foreigner, would still have run the danger of having the contrary 
said. It is therefore regrettable that his performance should really justify so obvious 
a criticism, and one feels almost guilty to have to make that criticism. He has taken 
characters that have already been drawn thousands of times, and he has drawn them 
inconclusively and—for him—with an unusual want of sureness. The aspects of 
life touched upon are merely commonplace, and there is really nothing about the book 
—save the interesting fact of its authorship—to mark it off from the score of third-rate 
productions that issued from the press in the same week. 

Louis ZANGWILL. 
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her own person and in » her vigorous henabe the evolutionary stage that has 
been reached to-day in the apparently irrepressible movement toward a new 
theory of woman’s true place in the social and domestic world. The 
struggle for the so-called emancipation of the sex with which the 
names of Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony are connected, was in itself a 
very superficial thing. It was only, as it were, a ripple on the surface of 
our national life. It was in the main a struggle against legal restric- 
tions. It embodied chiefly a demand for equality before the law. It touched but 
lightly upon the far more fundamental questions that concern the relations of women to 
the domestic and the economic world. To-day the demands of these early reformers 
seem in the main to have been by no means radical, and most of them have, as a mat- 
ter of fact, been granted long ago. They did not squarely face the problem of the 
social and economic position of women as compared with the social and economic 
position of men, and they did not in the slightest degree, as then developed, raise the 
portentous question of the part which woman ought to play in human life. 

Mrs. Stetson, however, stands for what would be nothing less than a great upheava 
which would strain and, in fact, completely shatter the traditional framework of society 
as it stands to-day. What she pleads for is the economic independence of her sex, 
for a larger, freer, fuller life, and for a new conception of femininity which shall make 
of woman something that in historic times she never yet has been—a being to whom 
the bearing of children and the thought of home are to be primarily mere episodes and in- 
cidents of her larger duty toward herself and toward society and toward the world at large. 

Perhaps to most of those who read her latest book, which is entitled ‘‘ Women and 
Economics,’’ her opinions as there set forth will seem not only radical in the extreme 


but thoroughly repellent. They cannot here be given with any argument or with any 
commentary, but it is only fair to say that no one can casily overpraise the vigor, the 


clearness and the acuteness of her writing. She writes, indeed, like a man, and like a 
very logical and very able man. She has humor, quick sympathy, a picturesque and 
nervous style, together with a certain rhetorical pungency that, from a purely literary 
point of view, is wonderfully striking. She throws her whole heart and soul into her 
propaganda, and she has, moreover, a racy wit that barbs her sentences and arguments, 
and makes them stick fast in the mind like arrows in a target. She has set forth in 
verse her plea for this new conception of a woman’s rightful place, and among all the 
volumes of unpretending poetry that have appeared this year, there is none whose lines 
have so much force and fire as can be found in her collected verses entitled ‘‘In This 
Our World.’’ Mrs. Stetson is a force that must at last be reckoned with. She is 
winning readers every day; she is lecturing to eager audiences; and even in England 
they have begun to reprint her writings and to read them with serious consideration. 
What she pleads for it is difficult to regard as ever possible of complete or perhaps of 
even partial attainment; yet her name is certain to be heard of more and more as time 
goes on, for she is rightly to be regarded less as an isolated woman fighting for an idea 
than as a concrete embodiment of a strange uneasy restlessness that is thrilling through 
the nerve of thousands of her sex to-day, and of which the first fruits, at least, can be 
garnered only in unhappiness and poignant suffering. Harry THURSTON PECK 
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Drawn by H. Pruett Share. 








